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PREFACE. 


Change has been dominating the world from 
Eternity. History, whose pages cover but an 
instant of the entire course of human evolution, 
shows how various nations rose from Oblivion 
to fame and then sank for ever into utter 
insignificance. Only a few centuries ago Asiatic 
races were the accepted leaders of civilization 
and social life. But most of them have now 
drifted into ignorance and degeneration. On 
examination, the main causes of their downfall 
are found to be their recklessness and internal 
discord. 


The Turks, under whose sway lay the fairest 
realms of Asia, Europe and Africa barely three 
hundred years ago, lost all their possessions one 
by one. Quite recently, they had to face such 
terrible disasters that, if they had not exerted 
themselves to their utmost and_ resolved 
heroically to sacrifice the life of every member 
of their community, they would perhaps have 
disappeared for ever from the rank and file of 
existing nations. This great achievement of the 
Turks may be hailed as a beacon of guidance 
to the entire Eastern world. 
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Years ago, the writer of these pages had 
opportunities of meeting several persons belong- 
ing to this nationality and of living with them 
a life of intimate friendship. He has had 
lengthy discussions with these friends (and 
some English people also) on the renunciation 
of superstitious ideas, social reforms and revival 
of nationalism. As a result of this, some. 
far-reaching conclusions have been arrived at. 
It has been thought advisable, in order to 
exhort and encourage his own people, to plaec 
before them an account of his experiences in 
the form of a narrative presented as a 
drama, thus revealing to them the main causes 
of the downfall of Asiatic races, and showing 
how, even after this downfall, they can recover 
their lost ground and progress in the true sense 
of the word. 


A nation is composed of individuals, and in 
the mind of every individual God has installed 
a sympathetic adviser and trustworthy guide, 
in order that man may not wander away from 
the right track. If every individual were to 
try to satisfy his Conscience and act according 
to its dictates, then, not only may a whole 
nation be reformed, there is hope of deliverance 
of the entire human race. Obedience to the 
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commands of conscience is not the same as 
indulgence in self-worship. It is the first stage 
towards the goal of God-worship. Perhaps no 
author has, before the publication of this story, 
introduced Human Conscience as man’s true 
friend and loving companion. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Obaid: An Indian gentleman prosecuting 
higher studies in London. 


Bagar: A young student of modern lang- 
uages from Damascus, staying in London. 


Kamal Effend.: A Turkish Military Engi- 
neer from Stamboul, on visit to Europe for 
research work. 


Mr. Commerce: An enlightened and wealthy 
English merchant. 


Zamir: A friend of Obaid’s who accompa- 
nies him to Europe and is engaged in 
psychological studies—turns out eventually to 
be Obaid’s Conscience personified. 


Charlie X: An English lad about to go to 
India as a newspaper correspondent. 


Sabitha: An accomplished Egyptian girl 
undergoing a general education in Europe—a 
distant relative of Baqar’s. 


Malitha: An Indian girl reading for medicine 
in London. 
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Mrs, X: An English woman (Charlie’s 
mother) living with her son and daughter at 
her house in Earl’s Court, London, where Obaid 
puts up for a time as a paying guest. 


Hilda or Miss X: Mrs. X’s unmarried young 
daughter. 


ACT I. 


Scene 1. A West-End Restaurant where 
Obaid and Bagar meet Zamir and Kamal. 
Sabiha and Maliha also come in accidentally. 


Scene 2. <A secluded spot in the Hyde Park 
where Obaid and Bagar discuss the Balkan War 
which is assuming at the time a critical aspect. 


(Kamal goes back to Stamboul and Bagar 
soon follows him. Sabiha and Maliha continue 
to stay in London.) 


SCENE 3. A sincere and heart to heart con- 
versation at Obaid’s house between him and 
Zamir. 


ACT II. 


ScENE 1. A café near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where Obaid invites Mr. Commerce to tea. 
They review the general conditions then obtain- 
ing in the Near East. Mr. Commerce advises 
Obaid to live at Mrs. X’s as a paying guest. © 


ScenE 2. At Mrs.. X’s house in Earl’s 
Court, conversation between Mrs. .X and Obaid 
in which Charlie and Hilda join later. 
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Scenz 3. Hilda, Charlie and Obaid visit the 
Crystal Palace. 


(Charlie meets a girl friend and goes away 
with her leaving the other two to carry on a 
téte-a-téte). 
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ACT III. 


Scene 1. Obaid, after completing his studies, 
goes to visit Maliha at her house; conversation 
between Maliha and Obaid. 


SCENE 2. Obaid invites Sabiha to a dinner 
at Ritz Restaurant. 


(Obaid is recalled to India. He proceeds 
thither via Stamboul. Sabiha accompanies him 
as far as Berlin.) 


Scene 3. At  Friedrich-Strasse Bahnhof, 
Berlin. Obaid says goodbye to Sabiha. 





ACT IV. 


ScENE 1. Obaid and Bagar meet Kamal at the 
newly built monument of Abeda-e-Hurriyyat. 
Constantinople, 


Scene 2. At the Kaisariyya garden near 
the mosque of St. Sophia, conversation between 
Baqar and Obaid. 
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(The night being far advanced, Baqar goes 
back to his house, leaving Obaid deeply absorbed 
in meditation. Imperceptibly, Zamir arrives on 
the scene and converses with Obaid.) 


ScENE 3. Kamal and Bagar see Obaid off at 
the quay on his voyage home. 


Scene 4. Past Mitylene on way to Smyrna,. 
Obaid is seated on the deck gazing at the stars. 
All of a sudden, Zamir appears before him and, 
after a brief and confidential talk, vanishes: 
from sight as mysteriously as he arrived. 


ACT I. 


SceEnE 1. A West-End Restaurant. 


Zamir: (Entering )—‘‘I wonder what 
peculiarity there is in this restaurant. Very few 
English people are seen here. All that one 
meets with are foreigners, either from the 
continent of Europe or elsewhere. After a few 
visits to the place I have been able to catch my 
old companion and good-natured friend, Obaid, 
whom it is difficult to see at his lodgings. 


‘*Tt was here that I first made my acquaintance 
with Turks, Egyptians, French-men, Japanese 
and Germans. A better spot can hardly be 
found for the student of psychology, wherein 
to pursue his researches on human temperament. 
Let me see what new people arrive here to-night 
and contribute to my stock of knowledge. 


‘‘Hullo ! Here eomes Obaid himself, accom- 
panied by his new young friend, Bagar, who 
has come from Damascus or Cairo—I don’t 
remember exactly—for the study of modern 
European languages.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘ What good fortune! My salam 
to you Zamir. I am really very lueky in 
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meeting you again at this restaurant. At the 
present mument I need your wise and sincere 
counsels very badly. You are acquainted with 
my young friend, Baqar; are you not ? ”’ 


Bagar: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Zamir. How do you 
do? You seem to be absorbed in thought. 
What can it be about ? ”’ 


Zamir: ‘‘I am all right; thank you. It is 
strange that whenever Obaid needs my counsei 
we somehow meet together. Though I have 
not much experience of the world myself and 
my opinions are based on my own observations, 
Obaid says he finds my advice very useful. Let 
us see what is troubling him now.”’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘ What is troubling him now! 
Ever since the Balkan War started he has 
neither rest nor peace of mind. Outwardly he 
appears to be occupied with his usual routine, 
but he is simply consuming away his heart 
through sorrow and disappointment. 


‘‘T also have a great affection for the Turks, 
and am related to them in various ways : my 
eountry is close to theirs; I am fully conversant 
with their language ; have lived in Stamboul 
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for a number of years; my early education was 
completed there; some of my relations still live 
in that city. But, to tell you the truth, I have 
not that deep-rooted feeling for Turkey that 
my Indian friend, Mr. Obaid has. This morning 
we were walking along the road, when we came 
up with a poster announcing the fall of 
Adrianople. All at once tears began to flow 
from his eyes. I tried to console him, but to 
no effect.’’ 


Zamir: ‘‘ What you say is quite correct. 
Obaid has a tender place in his heart for 
Turkey. I fear one of these days he will 
scatter his studies to the wind and run off to 
Turkey as a volunteer. We, Indian Musalmans, 
have our own innumerable problems to solve. 
Above all, we are greatly in need of higher 
education. Obaid appears to me to be a man 
of uncommon intellect and will-power. I expect 
him to be of great practical service to our 
country. But I know also that from early 
youth he was an ardent student of Islamic, 
especially Turkish history. He has been so 
much impressed by the grandeur of the Turkish 
Empire of olden days that it can never be 
effaced from his mind. As ill luck would have 
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it, just at the time he commenced his studies 
in Europe poor Turkey got involved in 
unsurmountable difficulties. God alone knows 
what may be the outcome of all this.’’ 


Bagar : ‘‘ Well, you had better talk this 
matter over with him at your leisure. 


(Then turning his eyes in the direction of 
the main entrance,) ‘‘Good Heavens ! I know 
not what to do now ? Obaid’s Turkish friend, 
Kamal himself has dropped in. He is a 
bona-fide Turk; holds a responsible post under 
his government and has come over to Europe 
for research in Military Engineering. He is an 
exceedingly good man and reminds one of the 
brave and true Musalman Turks of olden days. 
I am afraid Obaid will reserve all his talk now 
for Kamal’s ears. If the latter has brought 
any good news we shall enjoy a most delightful 
evening; otherwise we shall have to bow our 
heads before Obaid’s sorrow.”’ 


(Kamal and Obaid talk in low whispers for 
a short while. Their countenances show signs 
of cheer and satisfaction, and coming up to 
Bagar and Zamir they shake hands with them 
warmly and sit down by their side.) 
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Obaid: (His face suffused with joy.) 
‘‘Well, gentlemen, please tell me what I may 
order for you this evening. Kamal has brought 
us some encouraging news which he learnt 
through his personal friends. When one’s heart 
inclines towards happiness it is wise to take 
advantage of it and provide appropriate material 
for joy. 


‘‘Having examined the beverages of various 
countries I have come by a recipe for an 
exhilarating drink, which has been approved of 
_ by medical men and is not considered objection- 
able aceording to the tenets of different faiths. 
I wish to order for this drink to-night. The 
manager of the restaurant knows me well and 
is always ready to prepare this beverage for 
me.”’ 


(After a time the waiter places these drinks 
on the table. Obaid and his companions, par- 
‘ taking of two or three draughts from their 
glasses, express much pleasure. They offer one 
another fragrant Turkish cigarettes and the 
party indulges in elegant mirth. A little later 
two young ladies in European costume, getting 
down from a taxi-motor, enter the restaurant. 
They sit by a secluded table and order for 
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‘eoffee. They recognize Baqgar and smile on him. 
Baqar accosts them with much enthusiasm and 
whispers something into Obaid’s ear. The 
latter also salutes them in a manner that shows 
he is known to them.) 


Obaid: ‘‘ Zamir, will you dine at my house 
one evening. [ have to speak to you at some 
length on an important subject and obtain your 
counsel. I have no seeret from a sincere friend 
like you; nor is it possible to have one, even if 
I so desired. Your criticisms are sound_and 
when I follow your advice even mismanaged 
affairs improve. It seems to me that you have 
been especially created for my instruction and 
guidance.’’ 


Zamir : ‘‘I shall certainly call on you and 
gladly give you what advice I can; though, to 
tell you the truth, I myself do not know how my 
advice turns out to he so useful to you. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that I have as deep 
and sincere an affection for you as you have 
for me. Fix a convenient day and let. me 
know.’’ (In this interval Baqar goes to the 
two young ladies, converses with them for a 
while and returns to Obaid.) 


Bagar : ‘“You know these two girls don’t 
you, Mr. Obaid. You remember I introduced 
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you to them at a certain entertainment. The 
younger is a distant relation of mine and has 
come here for general education. The other is 
a girl from India undergoing a course of higher 
studies. Nowadays they are perhaps living in 
the same house. They wish to speak to you. 
Will you go and talk to them ? ”’ 


(Obaid approaches the girls and saluting 
takes a seat beside them. ) 


Malitha: ‘‘ Hope you are quite well, 
Mr. Obaid. There is a piece of good news for 
you. I have decided to take up medicine for 
my eareer. India is very badly in need of muslim 
lady-doctors. I fully realise that I shall have 
to spend the best part of my life in qualifying 
for the profession. But this is a national 
service for which it is worth while sacrificing 
even a life time. Is it not so ?”’ 


Obad: ‘“‘I quite agree with you. Owing 
to this great dearth of lady-doctors among 
them, muslim women in our country, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, have to undergo 
prolonged tortures from various diseases, Men 
are callous and women ignorant or misinformed. 
Who is there to appeal to? Even if any one 
were to pay heed to the complaint what can he 
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do to relieve it? So our poor women suffer 
perpetually from chronic infirmities and suc- 
cumb eventually to premature death. Their 
offsprings, owing to their hereditary ailments, 
if they at all escape early death, are nurtured 
in misery and sorrow. Either the mothers 
have to mourn the loss of their babes or the 
babes have to bear the grief of early severance 
from their mothers. Can any comfort be found 
in such homes? Continuous expenses of 
sickness and funerals hold the poor musalmans 
tighter and tighter in the grip of penury, and 
they sink ever deeper in misery. Yes, 
Miss Maliha, do qualify in medicine and, going 
back to your country, rescue your helpless 
sisters from ruin.’’ 


Sabiha: ‘‘It is a pity my people do not 
allow me to read for this profession; else } 
would have followed Maliha’s example.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘If every young girl were to 
become a physician our social life would be 
utter confusion. You seem to be destined by 
nature to contribute to worldly comfort in 
quite a different way. You can render valuable 
service to your country by your travels and 
knowledge of the world. The day is not far 
off when Muslim women will have to enter inte 
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the politics of their countries. Wherever you 
may happen to be, you will be able to do a 
lot of good to your people through knowledge 
thus acquired.’’ | 


Sabtha: ‘‘I hope, Mr. Obaid, you will meet 
us often to advise and guide us in this foreign 
country. Are you and Kamal Effendi working 
at the same institution ? ”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Yes, we are. Perhaps, Kamal may 
not stay long in England. Turkey is at 
present greatly in need of trained men of his 
calibre. We have to make the most of what- 
ever time he is able to spend with us here.’’ 


Sabtha : ‘‘Baqar is a relation of mine. He 
evinces much attachment to you and I see that 
you also have an affection for him. Hope he 
will be much benefited by your friendship. ’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘ Thanks for your kind remarks. 
My services shall be always at your disposal.”’ 
(Exeunt all; first, the two ladies and then the 
rest, after hidding one another good-bye.) 


= + - + 


Scene 2. A corner of Hyde Park. (Baqar 
and Obaid are seated on a bench.) 
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Obaid: ‘‘My dear friend Bagar, the Balkan 
War has now assumed a most threatening 
aspect. God knows how it will end. Daily we 
hear of the defeat and discomfiture of Turkish 
arms. The grief is too much for me to bear. 
I have revelled in the past glorious scenes of 
Turkish history when Turkish armies were 
pushing forward to the music of incessant 
Te Deum. I am not a Turk myself, but from 
childhood onwards T have been imbued with a 
love for Turkey. I have heen an admirer and 
well-wisher of the Turkish nation, the Turkish 
army, Turkish commanders and Ottoman 
Sultans of the early evolutionary period. It 
was not for a university degree that I read 
Islamic history; but I have always had the 
great achievements of Islamic States vividly 
depicted hefore my mind’s eye. Particularly 
among these, the rise of Ottoman power has 
been indelibly impressed on my heart. 


‘All the great events of Ottoman historv from 
the days of Osman, Orkhan, Murad I, Bayezid 
Iiderim and Mohammad Chalapi to those of 
Mohammad, the Conqueror, Salim I and 
Sulaiman, the Magnificent, stand out clearly 
before mv mental vision in glaring outline. 
Details of Turkish victory at Aski Baba, 
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Hunvadi’s precipitate flight, conquest of 
Bulgaria, Servia and Hungary, capture of 
Constantinople by Mohammad, the Conqueror, 
collapse of Greece, Wallachia and Albania, 
seizure of Djiar-c-bakr and Kurdistan by 
Selim I, Sulaiman’s siege of Vienna, subjuga- 
tion of Northern Africa, naval victories of 
Khairuddin Barbarossa and Turgat, capture of 
Aden and Yaman and mastery over Omman 
and the Persian (iulf—all these I remember 
with as much interest as if I personally took 
part in them. 


‘On the other hand, when I look at the 
present situation, my heart breaks to pieces. 
TIow is it possible for such a brave nation as 
the Ottoman Turks, before whom Europe at one 
time quailed in terror, to be beaten now at 
every step. by the despicable and untrained 
rabbles of the Balkans and Greece? In the 
Tripolitan War with Italy, some young and 
chivalrous Englishmen, joined the Turkish 
army and ‘proved to the world their traditional 
love of justice and righteousness. The cup of 
my misery is full to overflowing. In my humble 
way, I wish to render what service I can, with 
my heart and head to the cause of poor 
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outraged Turkey in her present sad predica- 
ment.’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘I am deeply stirred by what you 
have said just now. Turkey has more claim on 
my services than on yours. I was not cognizant 
of these facts up till now. My studies can be 
postponed for the present. I have resolved to 
start for Constantinople as soon as possible and 
take up whatever service I am offered. Perhaps 
you have heard that Kamal also is about to go 
back. He is an Engineer; God knows where he 
would be posted in the campaign.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘It gives me immense satisfaction 
to know that you wish to volunteer for the 
Turkish cause. Kamal showed me the orders 
about his recall, He is a very good-natured and 
sincere Turk. May God bring him back safe 
and sound from the field of battle.’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘ Amen. (Then looking at his 
watch). We must be moving on. Amusement 
in the Hyde Park is not meant for unhappy 
fellows like us. I shall go and make prepara- 
tions for my departure. How painful to get 
away from you so soon! Short as our com- 
panionship has been, however, we have had sucn 
happy times together that, I am sure, we shall 
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remember them as long as we live. I learnt a 
great deal in your company. It was solely due 
to you that I was inspired with love for Islam 
in the midst of non-muslim surroundings. 


‘‘Just a word before we part. After my 
departure, please look after my relation, Sabiha 
while you are here. She will be living either 
with or near by her Indian friend Maliha, and 
much appreciates your sympathy.’’ 

Obaid : ‘‘Certainly, by all means.’’ 

(Exeunt both.) 


Scene 3. At Obaid’s house at night. 


(Obaid is seated in his visiting room, a book 
in hand. He hears a tap at the house door, 
goes and opens it and, meeting Zamir in cordial 
embrace, conveys him to his room.) 


Obaid: ‘‘Brother Zamir, how do you do? 
It is really very kind of you to come this 
evening. Let us go and dine. We shall con- 
verse while eating.’’ 


(They both enter the dining room. A servant 
places the cold supper on the table and goes 
away. Only Zamir and Obaid remain in the 
room. ) 
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Zamir: ‘‘T like my cold supper when I am 
lonely. When one feels low-spirited and 
depressed it is best sometimes to let the 
condition run its course. In trying to raise 
one’s spirits by artificial means, like gay 
company or laughter, one loses the opportunity 
that Nature bestows on us to meditate and 
reflect. Well, tell me what you wish to consult 
about ?’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘Zamir, you know that I eame 
with you to Europe for higher studies. For a 
time I was able to apply myself to work whole- 
heartedly. But unluckily, the Italian and the 
Balkan Wars have thrown me into consterna- 
tion. However I try to eradicate from my 
heart the love I bear for Turkey, I cannot 
succeed. My original intention was to gain the 
highest proficiency in the subject of my studies 
here and, returning home, place my knowledge 
and experience at the service of my country 
and people. But my early affection for Turkev 
and her present helplessness compel me _ to 
abandon the original plan and induce me to go to 
Constantinople and adopt Turkish nationality. 
I would have left London months ago, but there 
is still a feeling of love for my own country and 
relations. Often I realise that my first and 
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foremost duty is to serve the country of my 
birth. I am a prey to harassing doubt and 
dilemma. Please advise me what to do.’’ 


Zamir: ‘‘Well, Obaid, I confess I have no 
better or more extensive knowledge of Turkey 
than you have. My Turkish friends and 
acquaintances are practically the same as yours. 
The only difference between you and me is 
that my opinions will be unbiassed by preju- 
dice, sentiment or emotion, which is not 
possible for you under existing circumstances. 


‘To be frank Obaid, vour country has a 
prior claim on you. It needs very urgently the 
services of such people as are most sincerely 
devoted to its welfare. I do not for a moment 
encourage vou to believe that you will find in 
it all the facilities that are necessary for its 
amelioration. It is very likely that vour own 
compatriots would become antagonistic to you. 
Your angle of vision may be quite different 
from that of persons in power. Or, even if 
you successfully carry out your programme 
of publie service it may not meet with the 
approval of your country. Your life-long 
work and efforts may even be considered 
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harmful, rather than beneficial. But you will 
at least have the satisfaction of having dis- 
charged your first and foremost duty. 


‘On the other hand, if you go to Turkey, 
your friends among the young Turks and the 
Committee of....will certainly try to back you 
up and you may get an opportunity of 
rendering good service to that country through 
your wide knowledge, honesty of purpose and 
enthusiasm. But it is equally likely that you 
may be put to death by your enemies on the 
charge of being a foreign spy. The apprecia- 
tion of foreigners, as evinced in the case of 
Omar Pasha or the Kiuprili Vazirs ete., is a 
chapter of accidents, and can by no means be 
always relied upon. 


‘‘The choice is open to you of either follow- 
Ing the general trend of the world and its 
‘successful personages, in your own country or 
in Turkey, whereby you will most probably 
Yise to power, wealth and position; but will 
certainly dwindle to a very low figure in yeur 
own estimation; or of avoiding the common 
track and carving out a way of your own in 
India or in Turkey. In adopting the latter 
alternative you will have to prepare yourself 
‘to bear every kind of hardship possible.’’ 
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Obaid: (After some meditation) ‘‘I thank 
you Zamir for your advice. You have given 
me the most rational and correct counsel I 
could get. I will consider the matter very 
carefully and will soon let you know the result. 


‘‘May I request you now to enlighten me for 
a while, with the result of your psychological 
researches ?”’ 


Zamir: ‘‘ You know that I am not studying 
this subject in any college or university. My 
training school consists of all institutions of 
social and business life, with which I come into 
contact in the capacity of a citizen of the 
modern civilized world. My knowledge is 
derived only from observation and discussion 
with other people; and I try to formulate my 
cpinions by meditating on the knowledge thus 
derived. Perhaps this method of investigation 
would be found objectionable by many. But 
I have wilfully adopted it, not to be influenced 
prejudicially by the assertions of acknowledged 
authorities. No wonder if some of my theories 
are quite different from those already 
established. 


‘* At present I am contemplating the aims and 
objects of human life. In his first visit to 
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England, an inhabitant of India, finding 4 
great difference in the social life of his own 
‘country and that of Europe, hastily comes to 
the conelusion that the object of life as 
eherished by peoples of oriental nationality is 
quite different from that of occidental nations. 
But this is not correct. The primary object of 
all human beings is generally the maintenance 
of life itself. Their next object is acquisition of 
happiness and comfort. . Eurepean nations 
nowadays try to ascertain the causes or antece- 
dents of life. If the environments are 
uncongenial, they try to replace them by such 
others as are congenial; but we in the East, 
especially in India, act differently. Our efforts 
are directed towards making life itself suitable 
to environments. If we live at all, it is because 
Nature has to a certain extent enabled us to 
sueceed in our efforts. We not only inure 
ourselves to extreme heat and cold, but try to 
flourish under the ravages of such dangerous 
‘diseases as typhoid, malaria etc. 


‘‘A similar difference is found in the acquisi- 
tion of comfort also. We have no correct 
appreciation of the value of comfort. If it 
ean be had gratis we certainly indulge in it, 
even to the extent of renouncing every other 
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occupation. But if it is to be had through 
some exertion of body or brain, we would not 
even attempt it. Just for this reason, those 
nations that control their environments or 
Nature, dominate over others that are incapable 
of doing so. 


‘“Again, no one can eseape death eventually. 
Whosoever is born must certainly die. A man 
in Kurope lives to enjoy material gain and dies 
providing for the good of his descendants or 
compatriots. We live simply hecause we happen 
to be alive; and die, to give pain to our off- 
springs or dependents. Both types of life 
are defective. If the materialism and _ self- 
indulgence of the peoples of Europe are 
conducive to their own happiness, they are 
exceedingly harmful to the human race as 12 
whole. <A civilization that does not contribute 
to universal welfare stands in need of reform. 
On the other hand, when our callousness is 
baneful to ourselves, how can it be expected to 
be of any service to mankind? 


‘*All these evils have crept into the world 
beeause man has abandoned the path pointed 
out by God, and has drifted into wrong ones 
instead. While it is difficult.to define and 
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delineate the path indicated by God, it is 
comparatively easy to understand it. Every 
rational being endowed with humane feelings. 
has an intuitive knowledge of it. Any one 
capable of discriminating right from wrong is 
cognizant of this path. Immediately he goes 
astray from it, no matter what nationality or 
creed he may belong to, his conscience at once 
admonishes him that he has drifted away. All 
people, whatever may be their religious persua- 
sions, are to some extent automatically aware of 
this right path. But there is a vast difference 
between mere consciousness and actual practice. 
Knowledge without action is of little value. In 
my opinion, the main cause of failure of man- 
made world is that, in our dealings with one 
another we wilfully ignore the welfare of the 
party we deal with. There is no business of 
any kind whatever, in which it is detrimental 
to one party if it behaves fairly and honestly 
towards another. All religions enjoin on their 
followers fair treatment to enemies, not merely 
to admit them to paradise in the hereafter, but 
also to ensure continuous progress and advancc- 
ment of the human race in this world. 


‘In every institution founded by man, with 
a restricted scope of action and well-defined 
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objects, all efforts for advancement attain 
success only when each member of the institu- 
tion, whatever may be his position or status, 
co-operates with the others for the general well- 
being of the institution. Who dares deny that 
the mutual hatred, or passion for revenge, of 
people of one and the same country eventually 
brings that country to rack and ruin? But in 
spite of all this, every man, under the 
pernicious influence of the adage, ‘‘ All is fair 
in love and war’’, drags his country slowly but 
surely towards destruction. 


‘‘T believe that man, by his very nature, has 
a predilection for good; and it is merely for 
this reason that“he can claim superiority over 
the rest of God’s creation. Biologists may 
possibly assign some different reasons. But if 
we leave aside the question of Evolution and 
start from the epoch that marks the installation 
of man as a separate and distinct genus, his 
race would long ago have been annihilated 
through mutual discord, if God had not instilled 
into his mind the importance of the principle 
that in every transaction between two parties . 
it is necessary, for one’s own good, to safeguard 
the welfare of the other party.’’ - 
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-Obaid : ‘* Personally I appreciate and 
approve of your views, but, it is to be feared, 
the world ‘at large may consider them 
impracticable or valueless; for if put into 
practice, they lead to voluntary surrender of 
one’s legitimate or expected rights and to 
placing oneself, with open eyes, at other people’s 
mercy. Whosoever would act up to these 
principles is bound to be regarded as a 
simpleton and fool.’’ 


Zamir : ‘‘Yes, what you say is correct. A 
community or society whose members have not 
as yet been fully emancipated from the brute 
stage will certainly consider such people to be 
fools. But those who believe in the true ascent 
of man will think otherwise. The kind of life 
I advocate is practicable only when men are 
really endowed with the attributes of humanity, 
and trust, not in one another’s merey and 
charity, but purity of morals and honesty of 
purpose. A little reflection will suffice to show 
that whatever real civilization there is amongst 
human beings is due entirely to this mutual 
trust and confidence. The pettiest institution 
cannot perform its functions unless its members 
rely on one another’s support of that institution. 
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If men were to regard the world as an institu- 
tion similar to those of their own making, but 
built on a vastly more extensive scale and, 
trusting one another, try to co-operate among 
themselves, then our world would become quite 
a different thing altogether.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Do you think that virtue meets 
with success and vice with defeat in this 
world ?’’ 


Zamir: ‘‘You know that Shakespeare, .the 
greatest of English poets, compared the world 
to a stage. To tell you the truth, the Proprietor 
of the stage, (who is also the author of the 
Drama) whether the play acted is comic or 
tragic, plans and preordains that Truth and 
Virtue should conquer, and falsehood and vice 
suffer defeat. This is what actually happens 
in the end. But, if the actors do not use 
wisely the discretion or latitude that is allowed 
them to a certain extent, the play drags on, the 
acting is clumsy and the pleasure that would 
otherwise have been derived from the play is 
hopelessly impaired. 


‘¢Just now I have said that.the play is pro- 
longed. This is. why people who started the 
play are often unable to see the victory of 
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Truth at the end. On many oceasions a 
number of subsidiary or collateral plays get 
mixed up with the original plot. You remember 
showing me quite recently a photograph of an 
optical spectrum from your laboratory, which 
consisted of hundreds of lines jumbled together, 
apparently, in as chaotic a manner as the stars 
in the sky. I can never forget your delight 
when you said that enthusiasts of physics, 
after years of laborious measurement and 
ealculation, have discovered very simple laws 
relating to these seemingly entangled configura- 
tions and, based on these laws, are evolving & 
most beautiful and far-reaching theory of the 
constitution of matter. You may imagine that 
great drama which we call life to be something 
similar. As a matter of fact, it is far more 
involved and complicated than the spectral 
series studied in your laboratories. To say the 
truth, even the intricacies of the stellar universe 
are nothing in comparison with it. 


“Tf patient and persevering investigators, 
similar to Rydberg and Ritz, or Kapteyn and 
Schwarzschild at least, were to occupy them- 
selves with the analysis of this drama of life, 
it is possible that a partial proof of my 
contention would be forth-coming from a 
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worldly point of view; which the great 
promoters of religions have inculcated from 
time to time, as the outcome of their personal 
conviction. 


* 


‘‘Suech a research cannot be hoped to mature 
during the life-time of one individual or even 
one family; nor is this play, in the course of 
its progress, confined to one city or one country. 
Its extension, whether from point of view of 
space and time, or the number of actors taking 
part in the performance, is exceedingly 
bewildering. 


‘‘Just as the experts of Cosmogony, after 
years of cumulative effort spent in manipulat- 
ing the results of numberless observations, 
have succeeded somewhat in disentangling the 
stellar universe from its apparent incongruittes 
and discord; or the enthusiasts of spectroscopy, 
after measuring the wave-lengths of thousands 
of spectral lines have discovered the secrets of 
series spectra, I venture to hope that if we 
pursue the study of our drama of life for years 
at a stretch, we would eventually prove that 
in this world also truth triumphs and virtue 
conquers in the end.’’ 
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_ Obaid: ‘Zamir, a seeker after truth will 
promptly and unreservedly admit the validity 
of your arguments. The matter does not call 
for a formal and logical or mathematical 
demonstration. Where the brain ceases ° to 
function the heart comes to its rescue; where 
human intelligence is paralysed man’s cons- 
cience alone can guide him. You are really as 
true a friend of mine as my own Conscience.”’ 


(It is long past midnight. Obaid sees Zamir 
off part of his way home and, returning, 
reclines in his armchair, pondering over 
Zamir’s remark till day-dawn.) 


ACT II. 
SCENE 1. A café near St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


(Obaid entering the café sits by a table and 
orders a waiter to bring him some tea and 
toast when his friend arrives. He then reads 
a newspaper he has brought with him. In the 
meanwhile his friend, Mr. Commerce arrives.) 


Mr. Commerce : ‘‘ Good Afternoon, Obaid. 
Hope I am not late. Am coming direct from 
my office, hardly two furlongs off. But the 
traffic is so congested that one has to take great 
care in crossing the road. An old man like me 
has to be very vigilant to avoid being run over. 
Want of time and pressure of business do not 
allow fast going traffic to slow down below a 
certain minimum speed. But the accidents that 
occur on our roads are, as you once remarked, 
due mainly to the difference in shape and speed 
of the various kinds of vehicles that pass along 
them. Well, we have not come here to discuss 
problems of road traffic. It is a long time since 
I saw you, so I wanted to meet you and ask 
what you are doing nowadays and how the 
Balkan War is affecting you. Your face dis- 
eloses much mental worry and anxiety. What 
is the matter with your health?”’ 
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Obatd: ‘‘Thank God, I am keeping physically 
fit. My trouble is due to severe mental strain, 
because our oriental brethren, the Turks, are 
being deprived of their territories one after 
another. Last year Italy snatched away 
Tripoli; now Thrace is being over-run by the 
Balkan races. The Turks are suffering igno- 
minious defeats at the hands of their former 
subjects, as if they have lost for ever their 
proficiency in the art of War.’’ 


Mr. Commerce: ‘‘Personally, or as a member 
‘of the British mercantile class, I have never 
been a friend or admirer of the Turks. Since 
a long time a strong opinion has been growing, 
in England at least, that your Turks are cruel 
and indolent. They were believed at one time 
to have been brave and somewhat patriotic. 
But the trend of current events shows that they 
have lost even these virtues. Europe is firmly 
resolved to turn them out of the continent. 
They may possibly save themselves from anni- 
hilation after migrating to Asia. It is 
impossible for them, however, to stay any 
longer in Europe.”’ 


Obaid : ‘‘You have seen only one side of 
the picture. Those impassioned speeches of 
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Gladstone, which he delivered in Sultan Abdul 
Iiamid’s' time against Turkey, putting faith 
in the newspaper stories of the lattér’s atroci- 
ties in Bulgaria and Armenia, with a view to 
‘prejudice the British public against them, seem 
to be still dinning in your ears. Don’t you 
know what havoe the Turkish government of 
those days wrought among the innocent and 
helpless Turks themselves ? 


‘‘For the atrocities committed in Bulgaria 
and other places the Turkish government was 
responsible, not the Turkish nation; nor are 
the Turks an indolent race. They were pre- 
vented from doing any kind of work by their 
own government. Was it not among the duties 
of a rational government to provide for higher 
education, to encourage Arts and Industries and 
to eater for public health and general improve- 
ment ? ”’ 


Mr. Commerce: ‘‘Who says they are not? 
But if the Turkish Government failed to 
discharge these duties, whose fault was it—fault 
of the Turks themselves, or of the powers of 


Europe ? ”’ 


Obaid: ‘I admit it was the fault of the 
Turks. But was it not a moral duty of the 
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European Powers to save the Turks from 
suicide 7 Europe, especially Russia, cham- 
pioned the Christian subjects of Turkey so 
preposterously that they became quite unruly; ; 
but no one extended — human sympathy to 
the poor Muslim Tu 


Mr, Commerce: ‘‘Obaid, you are hopelessly 
ignorant of the world of politics. You must 
have heard the saying ‘God helps only those 
people who help themselves.’ A nation that 
is lacking in self-help, for any reason whatever, 
‘and seeks relief from its money-grabbing and 
better developed neighbours, is exceedingly 
foolish. 


‘‘One merchant does not go out of his way to 
oblige another. How can it be expected of one 
government to behave thus towards another ? 
Our friends can really be depended upon as 
such so long as we are sufficiently strong, or 
‘there is peace in our country and our people 
are capable, honest and patriotic. If we were 
to lose these qualities even the most contemptible 
nation will not care for us. 


‘*You know that wherever Englishmen happen 
to be they will be united among themselves. 
‘Which nation is absolutely free from personal, 
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family or class differences? But you can never 
have found Englishmen doing harm to their 
national cause under the influence of such 
differences. Consequently, a budding English 
lad that has just left his school and sailed over 
to India, Africa or China on ‘Official service’, 
is as strong and reliable a link in our chain 
of imperial rule as an experienced and fully 
trained man of ripe old age. 


‘“Who does not wish for his worldly advance- 
ment? Is there a man who is not solicitous for 
the employment or promotion of his son or 
son-in-law? But, as you yourself have admitted, 
Englishmen in India never, in their dealings. 
with one another, allow such feelings of greed 
or nepotism to get the upper hand and interfere 
with the administration of the country to the: 
slightest extent. I am your sincere friend. 
What I say is based on my unselfish friendship: 
and goodwill for you. It is regrettable to note 
that the East did not learn our virtues but 
learnt only our vices.’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘T admit that in our present world 
weakness is the greatest of all sins. A strong 
and powerful nation may do whatever it likes.. 
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‘No one dares to interfere with its doings— 
though some may speak ill behind its back. 
‘The greatest fault of Turkey is that she lost 
‘her might and power.”’ 


Mr. Commerce: ‘‘Yes, you are right. But 
obviously no nation ever loses its power un- 
-accountably, after reaching its climax. If its 
‘behaviour towards its subject nations is 
distinctly tyrannical, it is bound to meet with 
-downfall sooner or later. But a nation that is 
unjust to its own people, in its practice of 
nepotism or class favouritism, is doomed _ even 
speedier destruction. 


‘‘ Asiatie races are blind to the advantages of 
-eentralisation. They are ready to rebel against 
their central authority on the slightest relaxa- 
tion of control. Disloyalty to their benefactors 
_Tuns in their blood. It is for this reason that 
anarchy prevails permanently in the East; and 
it is in the midst, of such confusion and chaos 
that we and other ‘centripetal’ nations of 
‘Europe started with trade and culminated in 
‘sovereignty and paramountcy. 


‘‘Submission to central authority is what is 
ealled. discipline. .It is on account of this 
-discipline that even after spreading over the 
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face of the whole earth we are concentrated 
within the narrow confines of Briton. You 
yourself once remarked that the most profitable 
markets of the world are under English control,. 
the richest mines are worked by English 
companies and even the most delightful pleasure 
resorts known to man are in the possession or 
‘protection’ of the English. But you also know 
that there is no place on earth that can alienate 
us from the bleak and wintry coasts of England, 
though few of us own houses in our country 
and its rules prevent us from acquiring a 
permanent lease of land there; yet our heart- 
felt desire is to be born in our country and, if 
we do not die abroad in its service, to die also 
in our country. 


‘*Eastern people try to throw off their yoke 
and become independent the moment they get a 
little away from their centre of control. They 
identify themselves with the place where they 
earn their livelihood. Such being the case, 
what attachment can they have for their father- 
land and how is it possible for them to remain 
united with one another? 

‘*Moreover, whatever work we do, whether it 
is concerned with trade or public administra- 
tion, we base it on such a solid foundation that 
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it wins the confidence of every body. We never 
eare for petty or temporary profits. Your 
‘country also produces some persons of lofty 
ideas and endowed with great administrative 
qualities, who found splendid institutions 
‘capable of permeating their influence through 
every nook and corner of the country; but one 
has to confess with regret that the founders 
often through personal vanity and childish 
desire to reserve the credit solely to themselves, 
resent the co-operation of competent persons, 
and wish to reap the benefits resulting from the 
institutions, within their life-time and as exclu- 
sive monopolies. The higher the standard ot 
work or the more far-reaching its influence, the 
longer the time it takes to mature. If it is not 
given adequate time, it will certainly fail to 
flourish. It is the same old story of dissecting 
the womb of the fabled goose to obtain all at 
once its golden eggs ! 


‘‘It would be wrong to assert that Asiatic 
races have not ruled over extensive regions voi 
the world continuously for long periods. In 
spite of the inadequate means of locomotion and 
transport of olden days, the Arabs, the Turks 
. and other Asiatic nations accomplished great 
deeds that are not confined merely to the 
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conquest of foreign countries. Their efforts 
and achievements in general human progress, 
culture and elevation of the human mind will 
be remembered as long as the human race will 
exist. But do you not admit that there has 
always been a process of dissolution and dis- 
ruption working side by side with their 
constructive programmes? 


‘‘This in my opinion is chiefly due to lack of 
perseverance in the peoples of the East. Where 
there have appeared some towering geniuses 
that have founded noble institutions, there also 
the masses and even the upper middle class, in 
their sheer laziness or lack of sense of responsi- 
bility, have not only let the flourishing institu- 
tions deteriorate, but have deliberately ruined 
them. Thus, none of their institutions, be it 
a mighty empire or an ordinary organization 
for the promotion of a public enterprise, is 
destined to live long. Under such adverse 
circumstances how is it possible for an empire 
to get consolidated or an organisation to 
mature? Every thing remains shaky and 
unfinished. 


‘‘Of course, objects for which continuity or 
complete peace is not absolutely necessary; or 


which ean be saved from destruction, preserved 
in the form of manuscripts or books, get a 
new lease of life with the advent of a new 
dynasty or the dawn of a new era, and recon- 
quer the world. It is for this reason that the 
East has in all ages, given birth to great 
scholars and savants of theology, literature, 
philosophy, history, astronomy and mathematics. 
But the production of such scholars has nothing 
to do with the consolidation of empires, which 
is controlled by quite different causes 
altogether. Only those empires endure in 
which power and influence are vested in the 
hands of honest and righteous persons. Of 
course, one can never hope to see evil vanish 
from the face of the earth, but a country in 
which evil is subordinate to good is certain 
to develop and flourish.’’ 

Obaid : ‘‘Well, Mr. Commerce, you have 
ineuleated no new ideas or principles. What 
you have said is known to every man of 
education. It is quite a different matter, of 
course, to carry these principles into practicc. 
It is done in the West but not in most places 
in the East. 


‘‘(After a pause) I had intended going to 
Turkey and serving her in her present unhappy 
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predicament. But what would one man’s 
sacrifice avail. I have now resolved to follow 
the advice of my good friend Zamir and, after 
completing my studies as quickly as possible, 
return to my country and serve it, in the 
correct sense of the word, to the best of my 
ability. 


“‘Up till reeently I was staying mostly with 
my Turkish friends. They have now left the 
country. Can you introduce me to a well-bred 
English Family with whom I may live for the 
rest of my period and finish my work?’’ 


Mr.Commercc: (After a little thinking). ‘‘I 
am well-acquainted with a widowed English 
lady, named Mrs. X, who is living with her 
son and daughter at Earl’s Court. She will be 
pleased to take you as a paying guest. You 
may live at her house.”’ 


Obaid : ‘‘ Thanks, Please write to her a 
letter. To-morrow I am free and will go to her 
at about 10 am.”’ 


(During the conversation Messrs. Commerce 
and Obaid had one or two cups of tea and some 
toast. Obaid sends for the waiter, pays the bill 
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and tipping him leaves the café with 
Mr. Commerce. ) 


ScENE 2. At Mrs. X's house at Earl's Court, 
where Obaid has been living for some time as a 
paying guest, and has much improved in health. 


Mrs. X: (Entering the common sitting room 
with Charlie). ‘‘Mr. Obaid is oceupied with 
his book even on a holiday! Had he not better 
take rest to-day?’’ 


Obaid: (Hearing Mrs. X’s voice gets up, 
salutes her and resumes his seat). ‘‘To read 
an interesting book is as good as taking rest. 
Don’t you sce holiday-makers at the sca-side 
absorbed in their hooks?”’ 


Mrs. X: ‘‘Yes, I do. But I do not think 
the book you are now reading was meant for 
recreation. It is a general opinion that. Indians 
are interested mostly in belles-lettres and 
Theology; and, as a rule, read only books on 
these subjects. But, what you read, for serious 
study or recreation, is something quite different. 
We are unable to make out anything of it. It 
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is a marvel how you can assimilate such heavy 
stuff. Most probably those Europeans that 
have taught you in India must have been very 
clever teachers and experts in their subjects. 
Else how is it possible for you to speak English 
so fluently, write so correctly and understand 
such abstruce matter?’’ 


Charlie: ‘‘ Mother, how you have appre- 
eiated Mr. Obaid’s scholarship! As I am about 
to go to India as a Press Representative, I meet 
nowadays a number of my country-men who 
lived in India for a considerable time. They 
are of opinion that the methods of teaching 
English that are in vogue in Indian Educational 
institutions are defective mainly because the 
teachers knuw nothing of the language of their 
pupils; nor is it possible for the teacher and his 
pupils to meet oftener than a few hours every 
week. It is much to be regretted that our 
teachers of English do not, as a rule, attempt 
to learn an Indian language, possibly because 
no Indian language from among a vast multi- 
tude is recognised as national in official circles. 
After a residence of 20 or even 30 years they 
cannot speak more than a few broken sentences 
of such a simple language as Urdu, let alone 
ability to write. To expect Indians to learn 
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correct English under such cireumstances is 
very preposterous indeed. Of course this much 
is certain that some of our men in the teaching 
line keep writing text-books which it is compul- 
sory tor all Indian students to buy. This is 
so profitable an occupation that publishers pay 
the compilers royalties exceeding the annual 
incomes of many of the princes of Eastern 
Kurope. I have had occasion to see some of 
these books. Selections from the writings of 
standard authors are pieced together, some 
difficult passages or archaic expressions are 
briefly explained; and, after a, by no means 
very arduous labour of two or three years, they 
realise most envibale emoluments. 


‘‘The same applies to training in research. 
To begin with, there is such a great demand 
in the mother-country itself that scholars of 
really high qualifications do not care to go out 
of their universities. Those who are available 
for such service are mainly novices. At the top 
of it, their time isso fully taken up with routine, 
recreation, sight-seeing and entertainments, or 
sometimes with settling communal, traditional, 
private or imaginary disputes amongst the 
Indians that there is little chance of their pay- 
ing attention to this kind of work. If Indians 
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speak English correctly or are making headway 
towards original research it is due cither to 
their inherent ability or to the training they 
get when they come over to Europe. It is true, 
however, that every, educational institution 
would degenerate into a hot-bed of intrigue 
and diseord if Englishmen did not rescue 
Indian seholars and litterateurs from mutual 
persecution. If we lay claim to this aspect of 
our work it would be perfectly justifiable.”’ 


Obaid: ‘*Charlie, you have given a faithful 
account of actual facts. Even I could not have 
replied as pointedly and satisfactorily as you 
have done. Perhaps your mother does not 
know that, before the advent of the English, 
cur Indian (and generally speaking, Eastern) 
eulture was admitted to he the best in the 
world. Europe would have continued to grope in 
the darkness of Middle Ages, if the philosophers 
of Baghdad and Cardova had not euided her on 
to the firm path of scientific induction. Alrs. X, 
perhaps vou do not know that our forefathers 
ruled in Spain for more than seven hundred 
years. Even now there are found grand monu- 
ments reminiscent of their past glory.” 


Mrs. X : ‘* How wonderful! We knew 
nothing of this before. We used to think that 
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before Englishmen went to the East, Asiatic 
people were ignorant even of the very existence 
of Europe; and it is owing to the navigation 
service opened by the P. & O. Company that 
Indians have been able to sec something of this 
great continent. 


‘*Mr. Obaid, will you please tell me something 
about the great achievements of your fore- 
fathers. But how are you to find leisure for 
it? Do recommend some hocks at least. I 
shall read them with much interest.’’ 


Obaid : ‘* Certainly, I shall he very glad 
to bring you some hooks on these topies.”’ 


Mrs. X. ‘‘Mr. Obaid, do please stop talking 
of books. I have grown sick of listening to 
your references to them. I hope you won't 
get annoved if I ask vou whether you have 
seen anything of Europe other than its libraries, 
Universities, and laboratories. "’ 


(Mrs. X leaves the company on = some 
business. ) 


Obaid: (Smiling) ‘‘T have lived in London 
for about two years and have been able to see, 
during the long holidays and vacations, many 
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of its important places and institutions. I 
have travelled in the country and heen +o 
several towns both on the sea-side and the 
continent. 


‘Tt is time for me now to finish my work 
and leave for home. Partly on this aceount 
and partly beeause I am temperamentally so 
inclined, all my time is spent in study 
now-a-days. ”’ 


Charlie: ‘Have vou travelled alone or with 
friends? Has vour friend Mr. Zamir accom- 
panied you in your travels?”’ 


Obauwd: ‘‘T am sorry to sav that T have not 
had the good fortune to have Mr. Zamir with 
me as companion im these travels, otherwise I 
would have been spared much hardship; but it 
must he admitted that it was due to this lack 
of companionship that T could acquire some 
extra-ordinary though painful knowledge.’’ 


Charhe: ‘Is Zamir a relation of yours ? 
The first dav IT saw him T mistook him for 
vourself. He resembles vou much in appear- 
ance, size, gait and address; but is exceedingly 
dry and stereotyped, theugh, T must sav he 
seems to be an intimate and sinccre friend of 
yours, 
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‘Your Turkish friends have now left the 
country. Hope they are doing well. I have 
to leave here for the East in a few months. 
Who knows we shall ever meet again after- 
wards? I have lots of things to ask you about 
the Orient. Let us go one day to the Crystal 
Palace, and have a good talk on the way. We 
shall request Hilda also to accompany us. Poor 
soul, she must be tired of her School of Arts 
attendance and routine.’’ 


(Hilda arrives on the scene just at this timc.) 


Obaid: ‘‘Hullo, here she is! Miss X. We 
were talking about you just this moment and 
you put in your appearance. I think there is 
a well-known saying in your language appro- 
priate to such occasions.’’ 


Hiida: ‘**Why don't you quote it explicitly ? 
An outspoken joke is much better than one that 
is ambiguous or hesitating. Well, in what 
connection were you talking about me?”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Charlie wishes that all three of us 
should go one day to the Crystal Palace. 

Hilda: ‘‘Most probably Charlic expects a 
friend of his to meet him there. Have you 
also asked a friend of yours to meet you at 
the place?’’ 
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Charlie: ‘‘Mr. Obaid has no friends now. 
There were some Turkish gentlemen, but they 
have gone away. Occasionally we see a letter 
come to him from Turkey. As for Zamir, he 
is a man of peculiar taste and temperament. 
I have rarely seen him accompany QObaid on 
such oecasions.”’ 


Hilda: ‘‘Charlie, you don’t know, Mr. Obaid 
has two other friends whom we have not seen, 
but about whom he is very solicitous.’’ 

Charlic: ‘‘I know whom you mean. Well, 
what is the harm if they also go with us?’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘The two young ladies to whom 
Miss X has just now alluded are very busy at 
present and will not be able to accompany us 
to the Crystal Palace.’’ 

Iiida: ‘‘All right. Will you fix some 
holiday for the outing? An afternoon would 
suit well. I shall be delighted to go with you.’’ 

Charlie: ‘(Looking at his watch) ‘‘T have 
to go now to see a man about my new appoint- 
ment as newspaper representative. So I must 
leave you. Good Bye!’’ 

(Exit Charlie.) 


Hilda: ‘“You may proceed now with your 
studies, Mr. Obaid. I also take leave of you.’’ 
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Obatd: ‘‘Please stop for a while. This is 
the book that I was reading. Do you think 
I would prefer it to conversation with you?’’ 


Hilda: ‘‘It is a question of taste. Moreover, 
if it is necessary for you to read the book, I 
would prefer your doing so to an idle conver- 
sation with me.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Neither is the perusal of this book 
necessary nor is conversation with you idle. 
If you have no urgent work to attend to I 
request vou to kindly spare me some time.’’ 


Hilda: (Smiling) ‘‘All right’’. 


Obmd: ‘‘May I ask vou how you come to 
know of my ‘‘two other friends’? whom you 
mentioned just now?’’ 


‘What is the use of asking such a 
question? You know that I said nothing but 
truth.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘T only wish to know the means by 
which you became aware of the fact, when vou 
never saw them and I never mentioned to any 
one here about them.’’ 


Hilda: ‘‘Don’t you remember having asked 
me to take particular care of your letters sent 
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to our house address and to convey them up to 
your room? JI know Mr. Zamir and Mr. Com. 
meree’s handwriting well; and I ean certainly 
make out the writing of those two young girls. 
who are undoubtedly well-educated but are not 
European.”’ 

Obaid: ‘‘Thanks. For an accomplished girl 
like you it is by no means difficult to make such 
a shrewd guess. I also thought it was from 
their handwriting that you could get to know 
about them.’’ 


Hilda: ‘‘Tt was not from their handwriting 
alone that I could find out all that I said 
about them. Much is due to our knowledge 
of your conservative notions and adherence ta 
traditions. If I had not formed a_ correct 
estimate of vour taste and temperament I 
eould not have guessed the oriental descent of 
those voung girls.”’ 

Obaid: (After a little thinking) ‘‘I have 
acquired my conservative notions and adherence 
to traditions from English people. English 
ascendanev and stability of rule are mainly 
due to these qualities.’’ 


TTilda: ‘‘Tt may be as you say. If every 
person alive were to subordinate his life to: 
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principles of politics, I am sure there will be 
no charm in living. I have no objection to 
your conservative ideas. What was meant was 
only a statement of fact. Had I not found out 
your friendship with these girls, I would have 
regarded you as preternatural.’’ 


Obatd: ‘‘I should feel greatly indebted to 
these girls for rescuing me from being con- 
strued a weird creature, and you also for 
making adequate inquiries before forming an 
opinion about me. 


(Laughingly) ‘‘Now that there is nothing 
unusual or extraordinary in me can I still hope 
to be an object of your attention?”’ 


Hilda: ‘‘¥Ever since the birth of time, every 
human being has been the subject of inquiry or 
attention (call it what you may) by every other 
human being for various reasons. This tendency 
is amply demonstrated during childhood at 
schools whether for girls or boys. It assumes 
a different shape when people leave school and 
‘enter the world in search of livelihood or any 
other profitable venture. In short, irrespective 
of race or creed, age or position, class or sex, 
this tendency is to be found in every person. 
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You should not feel disappointed for being 
ordinary or common-place. Perhaps mainly 
for this reason, you will not be deprived of the 
attention of the world.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘I thank you for this encourage- 
ment and courtesy. With your permission 
TI would hke to ask vou a rather personal 
question.’’ 


Iida: ‘‘You have mv permission. What 
is it that vou wish to ask?” 

Obaid: ‘‘Apart from your School of Arts. 
routine and household occupations, I have not 
seen vou interested in any other matter or 
‘subject’, though T am not vet in a position to: 
say that I have been observing you for a long 
time or with any great scrutiny. Why is it 
s07"" 

Tilda: (After a deep reverie, with a sudden 
start turning her face away from Obaid) 
‘*Obaid, I shall reply to vour question when we 
go to Crystal Palace. Until then promise me 
not to refer to this matter again.”’ 


Obaid: ‘Certainly. I give you my word.’” 
(Exeunt Hilda and Obaid.) 


+ * sp 


ScENE 3. Hilda, Charlie and Obaid are 
taking tea in a corner of the Palace garden. 


Charlie: ‘‘Obaid, I quite forgot in your 
interesting conversation at what time we got 
into the elevated Electric at Victoria and how 
long it took us to arrive here. It is a fine day 
though autumn has set in, the air is still 
reminiscent of the fragrance of summer. Next 
December when I shall go to Bombay I shall 
have the good fortune to enjoy there (as you 
say) the delights of a second English summer. 
This year happens to be a most pleasant one 
for me.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘If Hilda had also heen able to go 
out for a few weeks, it would have done her a 
lot of good. Her health would have mueh 
improved and she would have brought back 
with her a fund of interesting information to 
cheer her up immensely.’’ 


Hilda: ‘‘If both Charlie and mvself were to 
go away at the same time, mother would be left 
alone. I am more concerned about her health 
than about my amusement. It would be ever 80 
much better if she consented to accompany us. 
But she is one of those extremists who believe 
that there is no place on Earth for real comfort 
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to English people like England, and one should 
leave the mother country only when duty calls 
for it or necessity compels for earning liveli- 


hood. 


*‘She hates even going out of London. We 
have to coax her to leave for the sea-side in 
summer, but even there she keeps harping on 
the theme of London eomforts.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘There is no doubt that London, in 
spite of its disagreeable weather, nasty smoke 
and irritating noises, is a most interesting and 
endearing city. Though I have been to a 
number of other European capitals, I have not 
yet come across one that has won my affection 
like London. Without doubt, it is, so to say, 
steeped in the world’s wealth and grandeur. 
master-pieces of Art and learning, comforts 
and pleasures. People of all tastes and 
temperaments can live in it happily. Citizens 
of all countries can compete there for making 
their fortunes. In london one can run through 
millions and carn also millions with equal 
facility. 


‘“‘It is, besides, full of the most exciting 
romance and adventure. If one were to roam 
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about its streets, like Charles Dickens, to study 
the life of the great city collectively or watch 
the career of individuals attentively, he will 
discover such remarkable facts as would reduce 
the most stirring stories of fiction to dullness!°’ 


Hilda: ‘‘Oh! How I wish mother had been 
here. She would have been in ecstasies to hear 
Obaid’s panegvrie on London.”’ 


Charlie: ‘‘I wish vou good luck in your 
favourite city, London. Soon I shall be leaving 
it for India.’’ (T.ooking at his watch) ‘‘Hilda 
and Ohaid, vou two just take care of each other. 
Only a moment ago I caught a glimpse of an 
oid friend with whom I wish to have a little 
conversation. ”’ 


(Hilda and Obaid look at each other and 
smile at the discovery of Charlie’s plan to meet 
his sweet-heart as arranged before-hand.) 


Hilda: ‘‘All right. We shall wait here for 
you. If you do not return within an hour we 
shall leave for home. Don’t bother yourself 


about us.’’ 


(Charlie goes away towards another corner 
of the garden)—After a pause. 
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Obaid: ‘‘Hilda, you remember promising 
me to answer at the Crystal Palace a certain 
question I put to you at home. Would you be 
able to answer it now? ”’ 


Itilda: (After a brief meditation) ‘ Yes. 
I will answer it. As I have implicit confidence 
in your chivalrous nature and sympathy, I 
shall speak to you about matters which I have 
not as yet discussed with Charlie, though he is 
my own brother and you are a stranger from 
a distant land. The reply to your question is 
really the disclosure of a painful incident in 
my life. I prefer to deseribe it somewhat 
divested of personal characteristics, in an 
abstract form so that I may the more freely 
state what I have got to say and you may 
follow it without difficulty. 


‘Owing to economic depression girls in Europe 
have to strive for settlement in life, as much as 
boys. If a girl fails to find a husband she 
must turn to employment or some other means 
of subsistence, which is scarce and difficult to 
secure now-a-days. It can be argued that for 
matrimonial purposes a woman is as free to 
choose her life-partner as man himself, but on 
account of this very freedom women have to 
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submit themselves to the humiliation of 
personal competition which ,is so loathsome to 
their natural modesty and traditional propriety. 
While facilities of social intercourse stimulate 
on one hand amorous feelings and emotions, 
competition, on the other hand, throws such 
obstacles in the way of achieving one’s cherished 
object, that the best part of a girl’s life is 
wasted in resentment and fretting. Even in 
the absence of competition our present economie 
condition rarely allows man and woman to 
enjoy a complete matrimonial life. More often 
man himself loses courage and forsakes the 
woman, condemning her to a life of loneliness. 
There are also many examples of men and 
women offering themselves for sale to the 
highest bidder in the marriage market, 
violating all former solemn contracts. 


‘On reaching the age of diseretion, people, 
especially of the female sex, get permanently 
attached to the objects of their first love. It 
should, therefore, be the foremost duty of 
parents to save their daughters from the 
entanglement of such dangerous passions. In 
spite of lack of constancy of the other party, 
the lover refuses to be consoled by a new 
affection, and consequently the best part of 
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one’s early life is wasted in grief and resent- 
ment. If a woman is unable to provide herself 
for her maintenance, she is forced (much 
against her real feelings) to enter into wedlock 
with whatever man of competence that comes 
forward to take her. 


‘‘Conjugal relations between Eastern boys and 
Western girls, as far as I have seen, have been 
formed mostly under such circumstances. But 
it is not always under a stress of economic 
compulsion that European girls have gone out 
of their usnal course to marry Asiatic boys. 
Much is due to a love of adventure and desire 
to see the world, or the lures of a life of ease 
and voluptuousness. Occasionally, that very 
first love which quite naturally and sponta- 
neously springs up between boy and girl, 
irrespective of race or creed and which I have 
called dangerous (on account of its far-reaching 
effects), steps in and unites the East with the 
West with a revolutionizing, supernatural 
Impetus, which the most formidable events of 
life fail to overcome. But, unfortunately, such 
cases are few and far between. You may 
remember to have read in Dickens’ David 
Copperfield about Miss Mills, how she was 
wearing away her heart for a long time in her 
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love for an unknown man, and eventually 
bestows her hand on a Scottish Croesus; but in 
spite of the fabulous wealth thus acquired she 
constantly sheds tears of grief. No wonder the 
Scottish Croesus must also have been cursing 
himself on his misfortune! 


‘‘Margaret of Dulwich parts from her faith- 
less fiancé, Henry and goes to live in the 
grand mansions of her alien husband in 
Caleutta ; is surrounded by wealth and 
luxury and squanders thousands of rupees. 
But the letters she sends home to her old girl 
friends are besmeared with tears. She still 
remembers the innocent pleasures she enjoyed 
during her poor but happy days. The simple 
fairs of Hampstead Heath, the cheap recrea- 
tions of such second rate sea-side places as 
Southend and Margate, which she enjoyed 
during her poverty but in the love-breathing 
company of her Henry before he jitted her, 
she misses in the gardens of Kashmir and at 
regal entertainments. Every summer she 
eomes to Europe, puts up at the most 
fashionable hotels of Egypt and the continent. 
She stays in England also for a time and 
stealthily visits the scenes of her old ruined 
love, and goes back in groans and tears. I for 
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one prefer the peaceful oblivion of poverty to 
the joyless celebrity of affluence. 


‘“‘If I cared to do so I could live a life of 
comfort and ease with an eligible foreigner, but 
my conscience does not allow me to deceive, for 
my personal benefit, a man who is entitled to 
pure and disinterested love, in virtue of his 
sincerity and faithfulness, and make him 
belicve that, with my hand I am giving away 
to him my heart also. You know the man 
whom I loved. You have seen him at 
Mr. Commerce’s. He turned unfaithful to me 
and broke my heart. You are a truly sympa- 
thetic and sincere friend. I am perfectly sure 
that you will respect my confidence. About 
my future, I have decided to pass the rest of 
my life in attending on my mother. If I do 
not anticipate her in death, I will devote 
myself, after her, to nursing the sorrowful and 
afflicted daughters of my country. What littls 
Providence has given me is enough for my 
subsistence. In the wealth of contentment and 
hard work I shall be above every want.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Dear Hilda, I am grateful to you 
for disclosing to me the painful story of your 
unhappy life. Before you confided this secret 
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to me I knew something of it by intuition, 
and did not therefore attempt to gain an 
intimacy which is allowed in England between 
a grown up girl of good family and a young 
unmarried man of honourable intentions, Your 
sincerity and fidelity entitle you to great 
respect and honour. Very kindly you took me 
into your confidence. With your permission 
I would like to recount to you a part of my 
own history.’’ 


Hilda : (With a faltering voice) ‘‘Tell me, 
Obaid, I shall listen to it with attention.’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘In that part of the world where 
I come from, after a certain age, boys and girls 
(except among the lowest classes), dare not 
meet one another without severe restraint. Our 
social life is thus entirely different from that 
of the West. The choice of brides and bride- 
grooms rests with their elders or guardians. 
As these latter are highly experienced in 
worldly affairs, they settle marriage questions 
from a scrutiny of pedigree, eugenics and 
social status down to the minutest details of 
finance ete., with such accuracy and rigour, 
that if the bride and bride-groom themselves 
were to undertake the responsibility they could 
not settle the matter so thoroughly. If the 
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bride-groom cannot see the bride, the examina- 
tion of her looks and complexion, features and 
figure is entrusted to a commission so strict 
that, were the bride-groom himself to conduct 
it in person, his partiality for, or confusion at, 
the bride’s apparent charms would never allow 
him to form such a correct estimate of reality. 
As regards the knowledge of each other’s 
inherent character and temperament, it is well 
known that neither can the western bride and 
bride-groom really acquire it by personal 
investigation, nor their Eastern compears 
through the agency of their representatives. 
As in other mundane matters, after a brief 
and haphazard inquiry, good faith and hopeful 
expectancy give rise to a feeling of satisfaction 
and the nuptials become a fait accompli. A 
statistical investigation leads to the conclusion 
that under no circumstances do marriages in 
the East turn out to be less successful or more 
unsuccessful than those in the West. 


‘‘Hrom what I have said I must not be 
understood to condemn or extol the systems 
of marriage in vogue either in the East or the 
West. My object is a mere statement of facts 
and nothing more. Such being the environ- 
ment in which we are brought up, what wonder 
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that our youngsters, when they come over to 
Europe, lose their hearts to the charming and 
vivacious, artless and confiding daughters of 
the West! You may regard this love of our 
boys as their first love and so, according to 
your own statement, very dangerous. Most of 
them, however, have to compete in their court- 
ship with their European rivals who generally 
have a local advantage over them, which 
usually leads to disappointment. 


‘‘There are sometimes to be found among us 
some cautious and cool-headed fellows who 
ascertain, before losing their hearts, what 
value these commodities will fetch in the 
beauty market of the West. If luckily pure 
and disinterested love evokes an identical res- 
ponse then, I make bold to assert that there 
is no Jack of such individuals who are ready 
to worship the objects of their adoration, nay, 
even to go to the length ol sacrificing their 
very lives for them, if neccssary. 


**Personally, I never had an opportunity of 
experiencing such a love. It will mark the 
climax of my good fortune if I were to meet 
some one who will encourage me to a love like 
this. So far, where I met with beauty I 
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encountered former attachments; where there 
was evidence of culture and erudition, there 
was obstruction due to pride and indifference; 
and if I found in one earnestness and ardour, 
I was discouraged by absence of youth and 
abundance of make-up. 


“‘Recently my heart began to flutter with the 
hope that I had at last found an individual 
who figures in my modest judgment as free 
from all such flaws and is willing to respond 
to my love. But she is so deeply affected by 
her former attachment, that, try as she may, 
she cannot get over it. She is, moreover, of 
such frank and candid nature that, presenting 
a faithful picture of her innermost feelings she 
has made it perfectly clear that transfer of 
affections is an impossibility and hope for a 
new and true love an utter chimera. If there 
is no chance of winning her love, I hope one 
can at least aspire to her friendship, and that 
too of such an enduring nature that the lapse 
of long years and intervention of mighty 
oceans may not sever it.’’ 


Hilda: ‘‘Obaid, Yes, certainly, it shall be 
so. In our visit to the Crystal Palace this 
evening we saw little of the palace itself but in 
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its illumination, so to say, we searched each 
other’s heart and arrived at the right under- 
standing. We shall remember this evening as 
one of the most memorable in our life-time. 
With my mother’s permission and wish, and 
certainly in response to my own heart desire, 
I have occasionally enjoyed in your company, 
during the past few months, the delights of 
London theatres and cinemas, parks and 
gardens; but never have I felt such a tranquil 
though painful repose at heart as I feel 
to-night after our conversation. Oh! How I 
wish we had met five years earlier! Well, what 
is the use of entertaining such ideas. What 
was to have happened has happened and what 
is destined to follow will certainly follow! 


(Looks at her watch after a while). 


‘‘Obaid, it seems Charlie has decided to meet 
us at our house, only; there is no trace of him 
here.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘So much the better. I am grateful 
to him for letting us continue in the mood in 
which our conversation has put us, and which 
we cannot indulge in, in the presence of a third 
party. Come, we shall proceed to the station.’’ 

(Exeunt both.) 


ACT III. 
ScENE 1. (At Maliha’s house in London.) 


Malhha : ‘‘ Hullo, Mr. Obaid, you have: 
become as rare as the erescent moon otf 
feast (Id) ! For weeks and months even we 
have not seen you. Hope you and your 
Turkish friends are all right.’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘Good morning, Thanks for your 
kind enquiry. I am all right and my Turkish 
friends are also doing well. My time being 
fully occupied with work I could not call on 
you, but every week I was writing to you and 
kept you informed of my movements. You were 
also kind enough to reply. I congratulate you 
on getting through the Preliminary Examina- 
tions of your course. It is plain sailing now, 
as you can choose only such subjects as you hare 
a special liking for.’’ 


Maliha: ‘‘Thank God I have passed through 
the earlier stages and am rid of the drudgery 
of compulsory subjects. You have also com- 
pleted your course and have finished the 
work for which you came over to England. 
What do you intend doing now? Whether 
to return home or stay here a little longer ? 
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We shall be put to much inconvenience 
after you go away. Hither we shall have to 
find out some new and sympathetic people 
from our countrymen here, or to live a life of 
isolation in this wilderness of over-crowded 
London and endeavour to leave the country as 
quickly as possible.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Have you not made friends yet 
with any of your fellow girl students or the 
people with whom you are living? You seem 
to be tired of Europe.’’ 


Maliha: ‘‘What can one say of the friend- 
ship of these people! Europe still regards 
Indian girls as queer beings. As we do not 
imitate our men in adopting European 
costume, nor seek intimacy with European lads 
as our men do with European girls, we have 
to lead a life of absolute isolation. The 
mistress of the house we live in, tries to criticise 
‘us in everything we do or say. Normally of 
course, every Britisher, whether grown up or 
under-age, of whatever position or status in 
life, displays a patronizing attitude towards all 
Indians, be they men or women. So far as 
‘women are concerned, I feel this attitude 


‘simply intolerable. Heaven knows what they 
think of us.’’ 
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Obaid: ‘‘This is sure to happen in the 
beginning. But the true character of any 
individual, whether Asiatic or European, is 
bound to reveal itself soon. Just as the dis- 
tinctions gained by our men in learning and 
their great determination compels the peoples 
of Europe to deal with us on terms of equality, 
the charming manners and dignified reserve of 
our women cannot fail to win from their 
western sisters their tribute of respect and 
admiration.’’ 


Maliha: ‘‘What you say is true, but it will 
take a Jong time to realise. If the superiority 
complex of the mistress of the house is irritat- 
ing, her general ignorance, on the other hand, 
provides us with a store of fun and amuse- 
ment. 


‘“Miss Harvey at whose house I am putting 
up now-a-days is a shrewd and experienced 
woman; but also very conservative in her ideas. 
and unremitting in her prejudices. The most 
ridiculous thing I noticed about her is her 
notion that only members of Indian princely 
families are fit to live with her as paying guests. 
She reiterated to me that such and such &. 
Nawab and his daughters, Rajah so and so and 
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his ranis had boarded and lodged with her, It 
seems to me that either our people talk big of 
their pedigree, when they come over here, in 
-order to raise their status in British eyes; or 
English land-ladies as a class, in their love of 
false dignity, yield to the deception that no 
persons falling short of princely descent can 
aspire to partake of their conventional hospi- 
tality. When I told her that my father was a 
responsible medical man of great fame and 
reputation in India, she consented to take 
me into her home after much show of 
hesitation. One day I asked her whether she 
was a lineal descendant of the celebrated 
physician, Dr. Harvey, who propounded the 
circulation of blood; she frankly admitted she 
had never heard of such a man before. She 
knew nothing about her grand-father, but her 
father was an agent for the Adler Fountain 
Pen Company in a London suburb, and having 
done good business made a deeent profit. When 
he died she set up her present boarding house.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘This kind of self-adulation is a 
pardonable weakness. If English women of 
good family do not actually disapprove of the 
profession of landladies, they certainly consider 
it to be rather low. When misfortune compels 
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them to take paying guests into their families, 
they try to get only such people as are known 
to enjoy a good social position and reputation. 
If such women were to make themselves happy 
in the belief that their boarders are among 
the celebrities of the world, what does it matter 
after all? On your departure, your pedigree 
also will be included in the list of your 
distinguished predecessors, though I am sure 
you don’t care for it. 


‘‘Now tell me please what other traits in 
your landlady’s character ‘cater’ for your 
amusement? ”’ 


Maltha: (laughingly) ‘‘These would make 
a Jong list. I will mention now only a few. 


‘‘WhenlI saw a pair of gold embroidered shoes 
of Indian make displayed on the most artisti- 
eally arranged table in Miss Harvey’s visiting 
room, I asked her why they were there, as their: 
proper place was under the feet. She 
answered ‘What is the harm? They are pretty 
and dainty looking things, so I have included 
them among the objects of drawingroom 
decoration.’ I found hanging as curtain in 
front of her bed-room door, our home-made 
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table cloth with the well-known couplet of 
Saadi :— 


‘The surface of the Earth is a_ general 
table spread by God for the nourishment of 
mankind. It makes no distinction between 
friends and foes.’ 


‘In spite of my persistent efforts to explain 
to her the proper use of the article she kept on 
saying that she considered this material of 
Indian design as best suited for use as curtains. 
Moreover, the landlady of the house on the 
opposite side of the road (who prided much on 
her knowledge of the East) was using them as 
such. 


‘*In the same manner our silk ‘kamar-bands’ 
and prayer carpets are put up as festoons and 
wall decorations for exhibition! By way of 
retaliation for my criticisms she remarked one 
day that though the dress worn by Indian 
‘women is pretty looking, it is by no means 
comfortable to wear. I replied that it not only 
covers the body from malignant gaze, it is a 
protection against cold also. We are spared 
the punishment of shivering in winter from 
exposure of body, like our European sisters, 
and have no need to make a rush for the fire 
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to warm us up. She says, that the present 
tendency is to contribute to human delight by 
exhibiting as much of beauty as modesty can 
allow. As for inconvenience from cold, this 
should not at all arise in houses of modern 
design which are furnished with efficient 
means of artificial heating. 


‘‘We have had very piquant conversation on 
the subject of personal hygiene. She asked 
me why Indian women are so punctilious about 
washing their hands and face and gargling 
before sitting down to their meals, even when 
using knives and forks. If the face gets 
besmeared with smoke during an outing the 
effect, can be easily counteracted by a puff of 
face powder. I replied that when plenty of 
water (hot or cold) could be had in her 
country at all times, why should the human 
body be submitted to processes of dry-cleaning, 
which has, of course, been found marvellously 
successful in case of woollen articles and fur. 
[f it is irksome in cold countries to wash with 
water, it is no comfort to coat the body with 
2 layer of paint, powder or chemicals. She 
oses in the discussion but does not admit 


lefeat. She is as tied down to the manners 
R 
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and customs of her country as our old- 
fashioned Indians. 


‘“We compared the merits of our respective 
foods also. I am not one of those who mock 
at the wholesome plainness of English dishes 
and are disinclined to admit their quick 
assimilability and nutritious values, but I 
certainly object to the practice of cooking 
game only after it begins to smell somewhat. 
The meat that is imported from the colonies 
ete., resembles no doubt the real stuff in all 
outward appearance; but after all, there is 
such a thing as flavour. In spite of strenuous 
efforts I could never succeed in swallowing a 
morsel of the stuff. Why such trash is at all 
considered edible is a mystery to me. My 
protest has resulted in the cooking of home- 
killed meat, which has decidedly the flavour 
of meat.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘I quite agree with you in what 
you say about matters of personal hygiene, 
but does a current of water made to flow down 
the body (according to our common oriental 
eustom) ‘remove the harmful bacilli? In his 
book on Egypt, what Earl Cromer ridiculed is 
this’ self-same superficial cleanliness of the 
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peoples of the East. Both the methods are 
good in their way but have their limitations. 
We have adopted a via media, a sort of combi- 
nation of both, and are all the better for it. 
As regards food-stuff, whether it be sea-borne 
or from the hanks of the Thames, if it were 
lacking in nutritious value it would be stupi- 
dity to eat it simply because it happens to be 
cheap.”’ 


Maliha: ‘‘There is one aspect of English 
life which appeals to me very much. English 
women attend to their domestic duties person- 
ally and discharge them with promptness and 
eare, which I am sorry to say, is lacking amonz 
our people. To begin with, there are no 
superfluous and lazy servants to be found in 
English houses. Whatever servants there are, 
they are industrious and efficient. But all the 
same, the mistress of the house does not indulge 
in a life of pampered ease and indolence. 
From morning till evening she keeps herself 
engaged in household duties. She goes out for 
recreation also, but only after finishing her 
work. Had it been otherwise, thousands of 


families in Europe would have gone to rack 
and ruin. or A ss 


- 
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‘‘Some of our educated Indian sisters who 
confine their attention to merely superficial 
matters and are led away by glamour, conclude 
too hastily that as soon as Indian women come 
out of their veil (purdah) the whole country will 
become civilised and immediately afterwards 
India will gain colonial status. They do not 
see that while their European sisters have 
uncovered their faces they have, on the other 
hand, locked themselves up behind iron bars of 
social and moral regulations, which for respect- 
able people, serve as far more effective means 
of moral safety and protection than our flimsy 
veils. Before we cast off the purdah we should 
eradicate from us our vulgar indecencies and 
communal hatred. It is nonsense to say that 
the above defects will disappear only when the 
purdah is abolished.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘I totally agree with you. Some of 
our young people of the present generation 
condemn the Purdah solely for its obstruction 
to their amusement. Any action that is not 
prompted by good motives leads only to disas- 
trous results. <A little thinking will disclose 
the true meaning and real purport of Purdah. 
It should be nothing more nor less than what 
Islam enjoins on its followers. If this is fully 
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grasped, purdah will be found to be more of 
the nature of a moral insulation than a 
physical incarceration. 


‘*Miss Maliha, did you ever see a mother spoil 
her children in Europe through foolish love 
and pampering. Children are looked upon 
in this part of the world also as one of the 
greatest blessings bestowed by God, and are as 
dear to parents here as in the East.’’ 


Maliha: ‘‘Yes, Children are brought up in 
the upper middle class families of England on 
correct scientific lines, which, it is regretting 
to note, one misses even among educated and 
well-to-do people in our country. I should 
very much like to visit the principal countries 
of Europe, after finishing my medical course, 
to obtain first-hand information about the 
training of children at home, and communicate 


it to our people.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Certainly, it is a good idea. If 
our women were to come to Europe for such 
useful knowledge, and our people at home were 
to adopt these commendable European prac- 
tices, half our indigence will disappear. ’’ 
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(After a pause). 


Maliha: ‘‘Have you not been to Sabiha’s 
lately; she was complaining that you have not 
written to her for a long time. I told her 
that if our young Indian brethren in London 


spare some time from their studies, they are 


so busily occupied with visits to friends and 
pleasure trips in the city and suburbs, that 


they scarcely find time to write letters home. 
They fancy that we also indulge in pleasant 
pastimes like theirs after our routine work is 


over.” 


Obaid: (In a tone betraying some anxiety) 
*‘Hope Sabiha is not displeased with me. I was 
writing to her regularly and inquiring after 
her. I kept her informed generally of my 
doings without fail. My time, however, being 
fully occupied during these last phases of my 
busy career here, I could not see her at her 
house or elsewhere. Even if I was tempted to 
go out for a little recreation I could not afford 
the time for it. You and Sabiha know very 
well that whenever I could spare any time I 
waited on you both. To-day I have called 
especially to request you and Sabiha to accom- 
pany me one evening for a little outing.” 
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Maliha: (Laughingly) ‘‘Thank you very 
much. You have finished your work and are 
free; but I have a heavy programme still 
before me. Sabiha is having her holidays; she 
may accept your invitation.’’ 

Obaid: ‘‘All right. I beg leave of you to 
depart now. On returning home I will write 
to Sabiha about this outing. How nice it would 
have been if you had also joined us.”’ 

(Exeunt both.) 


ScENE 2. At the Ritz Restaurant. 


(Sabiha and Obaid get down from a taxi and 
occupy a table in a room reserved ee 
for them). 


Obaid: ‘‘How I have pined for this oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a téte-a-téte with you and 
how long I have had to wait for it! Though 
we have had many a talk together unhampered 
by the presence of other persons, during our 
walks and outings, yet never till now have I 
had the good fortune to sit with you freely and 
speak in perfect confidence—due partly to the 
effects of environment and partly to the res- 
traints of conventionality. 
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_-**Now that you have had repeated proofs of 
my sincere friendship and fidelity I beg leave 
to disclose my inner feelings towards you and 
express my future hopes and possible expecta- 
tions.’’ 


Sabitha: ‘‘Friendship and fidelity need no 
proofs whatsoever. They are bound up with a 
condition of the heart which cannot possibly 
be doubted. What wonder if I may be 
acquainted already with the inner feelings of 
your heart. In any case I am quite willing to 
listen to what you wish to say.”’ 


(Dinner is served on the table and Sabiha 
and Obaid continue their conversation while 
eating. ) 


Otaid: ‘‘From the day Bagar introduced 
me to you I resolved to make myself your true 
and sincere friend. In our very first meeting 
I was as much impressed by your frank and 
condescending nature, tempered with feminine 
reserve and propriety, as with the beauty of 
your complexion and brightness of your eyes. 
‘My disposition towards you, beginning as it did 
‘with deference and appreciation, passed un- 
consciously to respect and regard and eventually 
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to admiration and love, with a rapidity which 
I can regard only as a heavenly dispensation. 
I have been in this country barely two years, 
and my acquaintance with you commenccd still 
later. Nevertheless I feel that we have not 
only known each’ other much longer but have 
come to regard each other as affectionate 
friends. While I am conscious of my adora- 
tion for you I am aware also of your 
confidence and trust in me. Had it been 
possible for me to prolong my stay in this 
country as, I know, it is your intention to do, 
I would have been content to pass my life in 
mere companionship with you, for the happi- 
ness I derive from your presence is the essence 
of all the pleasures of the world to me. 


‘“‘But I have to go back to my country. I 
expect to render it considerable service through 
my knowledge and experience. After all, my 
country will appreciate my services in one way 
or another, which will be enough for a 
scholarly man to live a life of peace and 
contentment. If you are agreeable to become 
‘Iny partner in such a. simple life and keep 
-yourself engaged in the education and uplift 
.ef the women of my country, you will win 
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for yourself a great reward both in this life 
and the hereafter, and will be able to set up @ 
capital example of happy and useful life. We 
shall continue to keep in touch with Egypt, 
Turkey and England. There would be no 
difficulty in taking a trip up West every five 
or six years, for we both hate vain display, 
and careful persons always succeed in achiev- 
ing what they desire.’’ 


Sabtha: (After a prolonged reverie, slowly 
and deliberately) ‘‘Just as you progressed in 
your feelings towards me, which—as you say— 
eventually culminated in love, I have also 
learned to regard you as a dear relation. I 
have implicit confidence in the purity of your 
feelings and fidelity. Our views on worldly 
and spiritual matters are much the same. If 
there is any difference at all, it is in the fact 
that you have satisfactorily completed the work 
which brought you here but I have quite a lot 
yet to finish mine. 


‘‘The secretarial course I have begun recently 
will take me a long time to finish. Besides, 
you wish to go back to serve your country; I 
also love my own, though its proximity to 
Europe unfortunately tempts us to prefer our 
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domicile here. But after all, there can be no 
place like one’s fatherland. Sooner or later it 
will be as imperative for me to return to it 
and serve it as in your case. Circumstances 
do not permit me at present to accompany you 
to your home. 


‘‘It is my earnest wish that you stay here 
longer, engaged in some research, so that when 
Maliha and I return from our day’s work in 
the evenings, you may come to us and generally 
spend the time at home in conversation and 
exchange of views, or go out occasionally for 
recreation to some park, cinema or theatre. 
If Maliha were to accompany us, so much the 
better. Otherwise, we two would carry on a 
téte-a-téte, reviewing our present situation or 
discussing future prospects, as to whether it 
would be better for you to domicile in my- 
country or me to do so in yours. Later, when: 
we shall have both completed our courses we: 
would live together wherever it is decided to 
do so, in full enjoyment of peace of mind and 
complete freedom.’’ 


Obaid : ‘‘T offer you my hearty thanks for- 
appreciating my affection and disclosing your 
innermost thoughts, without reserve. But I 
regret to say it is imperative that I should: 
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return home at the earliest. I promise, how- 
ever, to come again to Europe after a year or 
so. In this interval my worldly affairs will 
have improved very much and you may also 
have finished your studies and be in a position 
to decide in my favour. It aches my heart to 
go away from you, but human affairs generally 
go contrary to one’s cherished desires. In the 
hope of permanent alliance I shall bear with 
patience the agony of temporary separation. 
Our days of mirth and amorous delights 
slipped away from us almost unnoticeably. 
The period of yearning and sorrow will, in like 
manner, come to a termination, after all.’’ 


Sabitha: ‘‘If it is imperative for you to 
return to your country for a while at present, 
it will have to be put up with, but let us not 
talk of it now.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘I wished only to acquaint you 
with the situation, so that we may be prepared 
to meet it beforehand. It is my earnest wish 
‘also that these fleeting moments of our meeting 
pass in mirth and cheer. Care and anxiety 
have ever been the heritage of the human race. 
‘Unless we ignore them, it is not possible to 
sesecape from them, 
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‘‘The present night is a great boon to me. 
Seated as I am with you, conscious of freedom 
from the, presence of any other person, I feel 
myself transported to the highest stage of 
happiness. You know that I have actually 
revealed to you my love without speaking of it 
in the conventional way. You have tried me 
in some difficult situations and my heart bears 
me testimony that you have been convinced of 
my true and unselfish love. I should not speak 
about this matter, for you have already 
remarked that love and fidelity need no proofs. 
But I am powerless to check the exuberant 
happiness overflowing my heart. The mere 
mention of these matters, nay even their bare 
contemplation, thrills me with a joy which 
I cannot suppress.’’ 

Sabiha: (‘After a pause) ‘* You will 
probably go by way of Constantinople. I have 
some relations and friends there whom I will 
inform of your intended visit. They will be 
glad to meet you and through them you will’ 
be able to get a true perspective of the 
present social life in Turkey. I may possibly 
accompany you part of the way. We shall 
discuss these matters when you will be pre- 
paring for the Journey. 


a. 
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‘‘Tt is almost time for us to leave the 
restaurant. I had thought of asking you for 
a long time, but could not get the opportunity. 
I do so now. Did you never form a close 
attachment with any English girl here? It 
‘would be strange indeed if you did not. 
Baqar had a number of such friends and you, 
being his chum and confidant, one of his 
friends may have introduced you to a relation 
or companion, which may ultimately have led 
to intimacy and deeper feelings.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Sabiha, I tell you solemnly I had 
no opportunity of forming an intimate friend- 
ship with any English girl here except 
Hilda X, in whose house I had put up for 
some months. She is a girl gifted with much 
discernment, but bears the wounds of a former 
love. She confessed to me unreservedly that 
she has taken her former friend’s infidelity so 
much to heart that she has resolved firmly not 
to indulge in such ventures any more. I 
entertain for her the utmost sympathy and 
friendship. But love, and true love, I have 
felt for you and you alone.”’ 


Sabtha: (Smiling) ‘‘ Hope you are not 
trying to play the courtier. It is not peculiar 
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to this country, but is to be found all over the 
world, that man is never contented with the 
Jove of one woman. If you are, then surely 
you are a wonderful person.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Sabiha, I assure you solemnly that 
T have loved no other girl than you. Of course, 
T had friendship with quite a number, but that 
is a different matter altogether.’’ 


Sabtha: ‘‘I trust you, and believe every 
word of what you say to be perfectly true. 
Will you pay attention to what I am going 
to say now? Perhaps the occasion for such a 
conversation may not recur. I have also an 
affection for you and can wait for you a long 
time. We as human beings have great ambi- 
tions, but fate is an omnipotent factor and no 
one can go against its decrees. Whatever may 
happen in future; whether we meet again or 
not; write to cach other or not; whatever may 
befall you or befall me; Ict me assure you that 
I shall never forget your love, and the place 
that you occupy in my heart will be oceupied 
by no one else.’’ 


(Obaid takes hold of Sabiha’s both hands in 
his own and fervently brings them to his lips, 
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looking at her with eyes full of yearning and 
love; and thanking profusely. During this 
exchange of amorous greeting the time for 
closing the restaurant wellnigh approaches. 
Obaid pays the bill, tips the waiter and makes 
exit with Sabiha. A taxi-motor is engaged and 
Obaid leaving Sabiha at her residence returns 
to his abode.) 


Scene 3. At Friedrich-Strasse Bahnhof, 
Berlin. 


Obaid: ‘‘Sabiha, punctually at 12 o'clock 
mid-night the Near East Express starts from 
the station. In your company my journey 
from London to Berlin was accomplished in 
perfect bliss, though I knew that every revolu- 
tion of the wheels of our train was taking us 
farther and farther from your abode. But in 
truth, the companionship of friends and rela- 
tions during our life-time is a journey similar 
to this. At every diurnal rotation of the Earth 
we are carried nearer unto death and farther 
from each other. God Almighty in His great 
Mercy has made man insensible to this ceaseless 
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journey and imminent separation, se people 
keep pursuing their pleasant and sociable life, 
with as much freedom from care and concern 
as if they would never part from one another. 


‘‘We stopped in Berlin for three or four days, 
but every moment of this brief period 
presented to us a new phase of fidelity and 
affection, which will convert our temporary 
cheer into permanent joy. I feel as if we hava 
been loving each other for long years, and 
although the time of our separation is threaten- 
ing to approach every instant, and we do not 
know when we shall meet again and where, or 
under what circumstances, I am_ absolutely 
certain that our love will endure our life-time 
and under all circumstances. ’’ 


Sabtha: ‘‘What you say Obaid, is quite 
correct. Although I know that you are going 
away from me for an unknown period, yet my 
heart bears me testimony that I will never 
forget you, I have implicit confidence in your 
pure and unselfish love and it is superfluous 


for me to say that you also repose the same 
confidence in mine.’’ 


(Just then the Near East Express stops on 
the platform. Obaid taking leave of Sabiha 
7 mn 
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enters the train, and looking in her direction 
with tear-bedimmed eyes raises his hands and 
bids her good-bye. They continue to look at 
each other and wave their hand-kerchiefs until 
the train is well out of the station.) 


ACT IV. 


Scene 1. Near the Abida-e-Hurriyyat monu- 
ment in Constantinople. 


Kamal: (Seeing Obaid and Bagar getting 
down from a carriage, goes to receive them and 
embraces them with fervour, one after the 
other, in Eastern fashion. ) 


‘*How thankful I am to God, Brother Obaid, 
that I meet you again. As soon as I returned 
from London, the War Office posted me to 
Chatalja to defend the capital against the 
advancing armies of the Balkan League, by 
digging trenches and transporting munitions. 
I soon fell ill, owing to ceaseless work and 
exposure to the sun, so seriously, that all hopes 
of my recovery were abandoned. God Almighty 
was, however, merciful and by slow degrees 
I regained Life and health. Mr. Baqar informed 
me of your arrival in Constantinople and I 
have come here to see you. I am still convales- 
cent, the pleasure of seeing you will, I feel sure, 
restore me quickly to robust health and vigour. 
Hope you are doing well. You have finished 
your work, I hear, and are going back to your 
country. Oh! How happy we would have been 
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if you had taken up a permanent abode in our 
country. We would have derived much benefit 
from your learning and erudition. | 


(Turning to Bagar) ‘‘I thank you, Bagar 
Effendi for bringing Mr. Obaid here and 
arranging for our meeting.’’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Brother Kamal, my heart is over- 
joyed to see you after such a long time. No 
one told us in England of your serious illness. 
For months we received no communication 
from you. At last, assuming that you were 
despatched on active service to some far-off 
battle-front, we had to submit in resignation 
to the dictates of Fate. Thank God you are 
safe and sound and we have met in this famous 
city and at this historical site.’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘First examine this noble monument 
that has been erected as a tribute to the true 
devotion and self-sacrifice of the heroes of our 


country.” 


Obaid : ‘‘ Certainly, it is an exquisitely 
‘designed and attractive piece of architecture. 
Why should it not be? Its grandeur, moreover, 
does not emanate exclusively from its figure or 
disposition of stone and mortar. It is really 
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associated with the deeds of those brave patriots 
who sacrificed their lives for the liberation of 
their fatherland.’’ 


- Kamal: ‘‘To us Turks death on the battle- 
field is mere child’s play. We have been 
engaged in this game for hundreds of years. 
Even when we have suffered defeat at the 
hands of our enemies we have inflicted terrible 
losses on them. Our sword is, so to say, ever 
unsheathed and we are always ready to lay 
down our lives. What we dread is the hostile 
policy of Europe and the treachery of our 
subject races. We are unable to fight these 
enemies. ’’ | 


Obad: “If during intervals of peace, no 
matter how brief they may be, your government 
were to adopt measures for the organisation 
and development of their fiscal and financial 
affairs, and deal by all citizens, whether rich or 
poor, good or bad, with strict impartiality and 
justice, there will neither be any fear of foreign 
intrigue, nor will your subject races resort to 
treason. 


““Turkey was a great empire three hundred 
years ago. Ottoman Sultans were then reckoned 
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the mightiest and most talented personalities 
of the world. The Turks surpassed the most 
advanced nations of Europe on the field of 
action, whether in war or peace. Their govern- 
ment appreciated the services of their able and 
honest employees. Consequently not only com- 
petent and well-qualified Turks rose to the 
highest positions of rank and authority in the 
state, honest and trustworthy people of merit 
from foreign countries adopted Turkish 
nationality, in their enthusiasm for serving 
Turkey. The country and government had 
identical aims and objects. So long as this 
state of affairs continued, once the Turkish flag 
was hoisted at any place it was never lowered. 


‘With the loss of these virtues the country 
drifted towards downfall and ruin; and a time 
has come when Turkey has lost its faith in the 
efficacy of its old and time-honoured tradi- 
tions, and feels compelled to abandon them to 
adopt theoretical and untried principles of 
exotic administration. I have noticed a 
tendency amongst a section of the young Turks 
to introduce a republican government in their 
country. It is a grave mistake to assume that 
unqualified democracy will prove successful 
everywhere. 
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“‘ Modern and Ancient European history 
reveals to us quite clearly the need for diversity 
of government in accordance with diversity of 
local conditions. If despotic government is 
considered sometimes to be conducive to oppres- 
sion and high-handedness, does not the world at 
large know that when a republican government 
has recourse to oppressive measures under the 
influence of the innate propensities of its 
leading representatives, its tyranny far sur- 
passes the mal-administration of despotism ¢ 
If Turkey is striving to imitate Europe in 
every trait of character and thought, merely 
because she happens to be a geographical part 
of Europe, and so the political and social life 
of its people should be identical with that of 
the other European peoples, she is committing 
indeed a grave mistake. Just as it is impossible 
to effect a conversion of nationality by a change 
of dress, it is impossible for one nation to 
nequire the eminence and ascendancy of 
another by simply borrowing its social manners 
and political ideas for appearances’ sake. 


‘‘Bven in her present condition Turkey is the 
greatest Islamic Power. Not merely on account 
of her independence, but owing to her moral 
and social status also, every Musalman turns 
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his eyes towards her and mourns her mis- 
fortunes. This prestige she enjoys solely as 
a gift from Heaven. The dignity of Asia is 
dound up with her existence, and the Godliness 
of the East is inseparably connected with her 
evolution. She must bear in mind that what- 
ever measures she adopts for the regeneration 
of her state and society, they must not depart 
from the fundamental principles of Islam. 
Differences in minor details do not matter but 
basic principles are the life and soul of a 
country and nation. These should not be 
tampered with on any account.’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘What you say is correct, but one 
cannot keep pace with the world by adhemng 
to methods thirteen hundred years old. Just 
as the sword became obsolete long ago, and 
no nation can exist, Iet alone maintaining 
its independence—without the aid of cannon 
and machine guns, submarines, acroplanes and 
bombshells; real progress is impossible without 
adopting modern culture and social manners.’’ 

Obaid: ‘‘I am afraid you are labouring 
under a misapprehension. I do not oppose the 
adoption of Western implements of peace and 
‘war or discourage the use of inventions and 
discoveries that the present generation has 
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made (and is continuing to make) for the 
conquest of Time and Space. It is my earnest 
wish that the East should even transcend the 
West in these activities. But I will consider 
it a self-inflicted brand of slavery upon the 
brow of the East if Eastern nations will lose 
their faith in God and the sanctity of their 
women-folk, in their superficial imitation and 
blind mockery of the West.’’ 


Aamal: ‘‘My dear brother Obaid, you 
should not consider the Turkish nation so dis- 
appointing. Far from losing our Islamic 
identity in our imitation of European manners, 
we are determined not to give up our old 
Turkish characteristics. We hope and pray; 
fervently to God that our country will never 
fall a prey to ‘Godlessness’ and downright 
materialism. ’’ 


Obaid and Baqar: (together)‘‘Amen, May 
God grant this prayer.’’ 


Kamal: ‘‘Obaid, I understand that you will 
be staying in our city yet a few more days. 
I shall see you off and on, but will not be able to 
go about much, as I am still convalescent. Had 
‘I recovered completely the War Office would 
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have posted me on to some frontier place, so, on 
the whole, I am really grateful to my illness 
for the great pleasure of meeting you again.”’ 


(The three friends examine the monument 
closely and disperse to their quarters. Th 
next evening Bagar takes Obaid to the mosque 
of St. Sophia and thence to the Kaiser William 
Garden near by.) 


Scene 2. Kaiser William Garden, Near 
St. Sophia mosque. 


Baqar: ‘‘T am sure you greatly enjoyed the 
visit to our mosque of St. Sophia. Every 
stone of it may be regarded as a page of 
mediaeval history. Whenever I go there to 
say my prayers I unconsciously think of the 
day when, after the fall of Constantinople, the 
Christian Patriarch and his staff handed over 
the sacred building to the conquering Musal- 
mans, and with bowed head and downcast eyes, 
went out of this place of worship to enter it no 
more; and afterwards, the Musalmans divest- 
ing it of its images and paintings, said their 
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first prayers under its roof with extreme 
gratitude and thankfulness to God Almighty. 
It is our earnest prayer that this holy place 
may continue to be the house of worship of 
the one True God for ever, under the constant 
vigil of pious Musalmans.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘ Amen. But only a few months: 
ago at the time of proclamation of the Balkan 
War, even the most sober and more un- 
prejudiced newspapers and journals exhibited 
pictures of the mosque, foreshadowing the 
disappearance of the Ottoman crescent from its 
dome and the reinstallation of the cross in its: 
place, as in mediaeval ages. Thank Heavens 
this prediction failed to materialise. But the 
danger is not yet over. The Ottoman Turks 
should still be on the qui vive. Europe will 
lead no crusade against them. Whatever war 
there will be, it will be political or economical; 
to prepare against which, it is necessary that 
Turkey should pay more heed to her internal 
than to her external policy.’’ 


Baqar: ‘‘From what I have ascertained in 
authoritative circles, our present Young Turk 
government is busily occupied both with the 
internal and external affairs of the state. 
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Kaiser William, in appreciation of whose 
sincere friendship this beautiful garden has 
been laid out, is believed to be the staunchest 
supporter of Turkey. It needs only to write 
an indent for War material and German 
manufacturers forthwith supply it in what- 
ever quantity required. German officers are 
‘appointed to the command of Turkish squad- 
Tons; and their experts in Engineering and 
allied Sciences have come over to help Turkey. 
It is expected that owing to this German 
friendship the Turkish army will soon be 
adequately equipped with up-to-date arms and 
munitions. No enemy will then have the 
audacity to attack Turkey. Arrangements are 
‘also being made for the purchase of Warships 
and sub-marines. A number of Turkish lads 
‘are to be sent for training in aviation to 
‘Germany and France. I myself have applied 
to Government for help to acquire a pilot’s 
certificate and expect the application to be 
granted. 


“Tf the Turks are deficient in anything, 
it is in higher education and_ especially 
science. To remedy this defect a Turkish 
‘University on modern lines is urgently needed, 
‘with Turkish as its medium of instruction. 
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The planning and organisation of such an 
institution can best be entrusted to enthusiasts 
of education and qualified men like you. How 
well it would have been if the Turkish 
government had adequate finances to train 
competent young men in European Universities,. 
and on their return with satisfactory training, 
appointed them to responsible posts in the 
University. It would be a source of. some 
consolation indeed if the existing educational 
institutions at least, were improved and set: 
going on modern lines. But it is sad to note 
that there is a dearth of well-qualified Turks. 
even for such work. Oh! How good it would 
be if you were to adopt Turkish nationality 
and co-operate with us.’’ 

Obaid: ‘‘Turkey can certainly derive much 
advantage from the support of Kaiser William 
and other great personages in foreign countries; 
but she should not remain inert and neglect to: 
manufacture her own requirements, under a 
sense of false security, relying on foreign 
support. No nation undertakes to support. 
another out of purely philanthropic motives. 
Every country is compelled by its own neces- 
sities to seek more advantages for itself in such 
undertakings than what it offers to another. It 
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is worth scrutinizing how far Turkey has been 
benefited by the German support and how 
much Germany has gained in return. 


‘“‘l am grieved to note the want of higher 
education and especially science among the 
Turks. Turkey should have had a_ fully 
‘developed University of her own, years ago, 
on the model of the best institutions of Europe, 
not with French or German as its medium of 
instruction, but with Turkish, the language of 
the dominant race in the country. It is not 
too late even now to start this movement. I 
would have loved to serve on its working staff. 
It is not difficult for me to learn the Turkish 
language. I would have adopted the Turkisi 
nationality also. But my own country stands 
in need of my services. Turkey is very close tu 
Western Europe. She can easily send a larg: 
number of her most promising young men to 
the best universities in Europe for acquiring 
the highest proficiency in every profession. 
But such a thing is very difficult for a country 
like India, which has to be satisfied with what- 
ever Indians of such high qualifications that 
chance throws in her way. It is the foremost 
duty of every such Indian to serve his own 
country. Of course, if one were to change his 
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nationality altogether that would be quite 4 
different matter. 


‘‘You have invited me to do so through your 
sincere affection for me. I appreciate it very 
much and would have accepted the invitatiou 
with great pleasure but what guarantee is there 
that such a University will soon be founded in 
Turkey and my services will be utilised 
therein?’’ 


Bagar: ‘‘If the scheme for founding such a 
university is not realised immediately you can 
work on the staff of a college. Once you adopt 
the Turkish nationality you will have free 
access to all branches of service in the state. 
You yourself persuaded me to return to Turkey 
during the Balkan War. I am about to join 
a school of aviation and aeronautics. If you 
also were to take up here some work compatible 
with your high academic qualifications we shall 
have a most happy time together in Stamboul. 
During peacetime we shall enjoy the comforts 
that peace ensures. The sceneries of the 
Golden Horn and the Sea of Marmora are 
reckoned among the most beautiful in the 
world. We shall sail over their waters on 
moonlight nights, breathe their balmy air and 
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feast our eyes on the charms of their magic 
shores, You will be able to meet Sabiha often 
and it will not be difficult for her to renounce 
Egypt and domicile in Turkey. During War- 
time we shall have the grim pleasures of risk- 
ing our lives in the service of the country of 
adoption. We shall march against our common 
foe and with our united efforts conquer or 
perish in the attempt.’’ 


 Obaid: (Falls into a deep and prolonged 
reverie, then looking earnestly at Bagqar) 
‘*To-night I shall walk round about the Park 
and consider carefully the issues you have 
raised as to whether I should settle down in 
Turkey according to your suggestion or return 
to India. Oh, what a tantalizing situation 
I feel myself in at present! 


CouPLET : 


‘True Faith prevents me from going, 
but Infidelity drags me on.’ 


‘The Muslim Ka’aba is behind me and 

the Christian Church in front.’ 

Bagar: ‘‘}It has gone very late now. My 
house is far away from here, so I take leave of 
you for the present. Please ‘consider my 
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suggestions very carefully. I hope your final 
decision will conform to my expectations.’’ 


| Obaid: ‘Good-bye Bagar. God bless you.” 
I shall try my best. 


(Exit Bagar; Obaid sits on a bench absorbed 
in deep meditation, then with a sudden start) 
‘Hullo! whose voice is this? Is it Zamir’s? 
I thought he was still in England.’’ 


Zamir: (Suddenly coming forward) ‘‘No 
Obaid, I have accompanied you via Berlin to 
Stambou!. While you were busy calling on 
your Turkish friends I was engaged m my 
researches hcre. That is why I could not meet 
you earlier.’’ | 


Oba: ‘‘My dear own brother, Zamir, you 
have come like a (iod-send at a most critical 
moment. Do help me please, and advise how 
to act. It is the same old story. Baqar has 
enumerated to me the advantages of settling 
down in Turkey and dying in its service, with 
such telling arguments that I am powerless to 
refute them. To tell you the truth, it has been 
my own cherished desire to domicile here. 
Partly its charming environments, which 
convey to one from all directions, melodious 
aes 8 | | 
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tunes of love and happiness, and -partly the 
opportunities of accomplishing great deeds of 
sacrifice and valour, which hold out hopes of 
winning for oneself an everlasting name and 
reputation, keep me tied down to the place. 


Try as 1 might I am unable to extricate myself 
from it.’’ 


"Zamir: ‘My dear brother Obaid, I have 
overheard Baqar’s harangue. You two were so 
absorbed in conversation that you were quite 
unaware of my arrival on the scene. If you 
want to lead a life of adventure and 
irresponsibility, there is no better place for you 
than here. But if you wish to work with a 
definite object and pre-determined programme, 
then you had better go back to your own 
country as quickly as possible. I am in a 
position” ‘to say that you will meet there with 
opportunities ‘of ‘doing just the kind of work 
for which you are by ‘training and tempera- 
ment best qualified. “Turkey has not yet fully 
Tealised the importance of higher education. 
‘Heaven alone knows when she would be able to 
found a modern University. In the meanwhile 
it is feared that' all sorts of complications will 
crop ‘up: oe ‘mow that you are endowed with 
‘remarkable ‘patience and perseverance, and can 
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wait for long years, undeterred by any adverse 
circumstances. But please remember the 
quatrains of Daqiqi which I have often heard 
you recite while facing such situations. . 


‘They say, be patient, for patience 
brings you its reward.’ 


‘Yes, so it does but in quite another 
life-time. ’ 


‘I have spent all my life in patience ;’ 


‘And will require yet another life for 
patience to bear fruit.’ 


‘“Your own country has more claim on your 
services. You can serve it better than any: 
other. Remember that even in one’s own 
country one has to contend against powerful 
forces. It is by no means easy to constrain 
a country or a nation, though it may happen to 
be one’s own, to get out of its ruts and run 
into a new track. A man’s ambition to part 
with his life, while listening to the music of 
applause and approbation, with a great many 
people mourning his loss, can ‘be realised in 
his own country also. If those persons for 
whose welfare he exposes. himself to danger 
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and eventually perishes, do not condescend to 
shed a tear, out of policy or apathy, on his 
virtual death but real accession to eternal life, 
numberless people to whom it was not his 
good fortune to render any service, seeing him 
struggle and fall in the attempt to help others, 
will not only go into mourning over his death, 
but will feel proud to follow in his footsteps. 
Now tell me which is preferable, service at 
home or in Turkey ”’ 


Obmd: (Embracing Zamir with intense 
affection) ‘‘Oh, my dear and loving friend! I 
am exceedingly obliged and grateful to you for 
guiding me on to the right path at a critical 
moment. I am prepared now to quit the 
enchanting world of Turkey with its mysterious 
and romantic sceneries and love-filled hearts, 
to court the obscurity and trials that await me 
in my own country. | 


‘‘Zamir do not leave me. You are my true 
friend, benefactor and guide. I will always 
follow your sympathetic advice with all my 
heart and soul.’’ 


; Zamir: ‘‘ Obaid, Do go back now to your 
residence. It is past midnight, and cold winds 
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are blowing about the streets. I will meet you 
on board.the ship.’’ | 


(The two friends then part from each other 
go.) 


ScenE 3. (Kamal and Bagar bid Obaid 
fare-well on board his ship at the harbour.) 


Bagar: ‘Well, Mr. -Obaid, after all, you 
did not comply with our request and are 
going away. Who can act against the dictates 
of Fate? May God offer you good opportunities 
of serving your country to your heart’s desire 
and ordain your people to appreciate your 
sincerity and uprightness. I shall ever keep 
fresh your loving friendship in my heart. 
Although we were together for a comparatively 
short time in Europe, it would be difficult 
‘indeed to cite instances of such sincerity and 
intimacy in the annals of friendship.”’ 


Obaid: ‘‘Though outwardly I appear to be 
parting from you, my dear Bagar, in no place 
and at no instant shall the memory of your 
‘virtuous nature and unsophisticated: heart be 
absent from my mind. May God give you 
success in every undertaking.’’ 
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Kamai: ‘Brother Obaid, my heart turns 
into water when I say good-bye to you. I have 
enjoyed your company for even a shorter 
period than Mr. Baqar, but as a matter of fact 
years of comradeship sink into insignificance 
by the side of our true and unselfish friendship. 
May God take you in His Protection. Please 
pray for me that I may recover soon and, 
rejoining duty, sacrifice my very life in the 
service of my beloved country. The ship is 
about to weigh anchor. Before you sail away 
from our beautiful city do cast a long and 
lingering glance at it to your heart’s content. 
Who knows whether it will be possible for you 
to see it again? Bosphorus, the Golden Horn 
and the Sea of Marmora hold it in their joint 
embrace. As you know well, its foundation 
stone was laid by Constantine the Great, in 
330 A.D.; and it continued to be the metropolis 
of the Eastern Roman Empire till 1453, when, 
after endless wars and fierce struggles, our 
forefathers captured it. Since the time we 
have taken possession of it, the whole of Europe 
has conspired to take it back from us. Thank 
God, it is. still in our hands and we fervently 
pray ‘that it will remain with us always. We 
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have strongly fortified both sides of the sea- 
shore, from the entrance to the Bosphorus to 
the extreme end of the Dardanelles, The 
greatest naval power in the World cannot 
capture these fortifications. You will pass 
through the Dardanelles to-morrow morning 
and will see our formidable forts with your 
own eyes.”’ 


Obaid : ‘‘Brother Kamal, you are a true 
Musalman and brave Turk. May God give you 
success in every venture and enterprise, and 
may every difficulty you encounter be made 
easy for you. Adieu.’’ 


(The ship gong is sounded. Kamal and 
Bagar bid good-bye to Obaid after embracing 
him and get down from the ship. The boat 
slowly moves forward. Obaid is standing on 
the deck and waves his handkerchief in the 
direction of his friends. Fimally he looks all 
around with yearning and admiration; then 
heaving a heavy sigh sits in his deck chair.) . 
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Scene 4. On board the ship at mid-night. | 


(The ship passes alongside of the beautiful 
island of Mitylene and proceeds in the direction 
of Smyrna. Obaid, sitting in his deck chair, 
is absorbed in watching the clear star-lit 
heavens. Suddenly some one touches him on 
the shoulder and calls out his name. He forth- 
with gets up from his seat and exclaims), ‘‘Am 
I dreaming or awake? This is my gentle- 
hearted companion, my dear and sincere friend 
Zamir ! How did you happen to come here, 
Zamir? It seems as a you eropped from 
the sky!’’ 


Zamir: ‘‘Obaid, I have come to you on 
what I fear will be my last visit. Pray do not 
grieve, but listen attentively to what I say. I 
am not a separate entity, an individual in any 
way apart from you. I am in reality your 
Conscience personified. It was in obedience to 
a heavenly dispensation that I accompanied 
you in the garb of a separate human being dur- 
ing your travels in the West. You should 
consider me to be your exact duplicate, but 
free from all human weaknesses and foibles; 
in fact, another Obaid, with exactly the same 
virtuous notions and feelings as yours, the 
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Same pure motives and emotions as those that 
reside in your heart, but different in this 
respect that I am innocent of all those acts. 
that you have committed against the dictates 
of your conscience, for I am that very 
Conscience. The fact that you have an 
affection for me even after these many years 
of your existence and under all manner of 
circumstances, proves that, in spite of your 
frailties and helplessness, you have tried not. 
to offend your Conscience in serious matters of 
life. Blessed are they who try their utmost 
to obey their Conscience and satisfy it to the 
best of their ability, right up to the end of 
their lives. You have seen with your own 
eyes and fully realised that the only true and 
loyal friend a man has is his own Conscience. 


‘‘In the course of his life a man meets with a 
number of acquaintances who, to gain their 
objects or under the influence of identity of 
aspirations, profess their friendship to him; but 
later on, when the time for trial arrives and he 
discovers that he has no real companion and 
true friend, he feels a bitter disappointment 
and begins to distrust the entire human race. 
This is gross ignorance. If he lets himself be 
carried away by the glib talk and titillating 
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